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INTRODUCTION. 



TO THE OENTU: HEADER. 

Should you perchance have perused certain twa 
^onall volumes, called The A.DyENTURES of Hajh 
Baba of Ispahan, and had the patience to read the 
last page, you will there have seen a sort of declara- 
tion, that if the translator ivere to meet with enppur- 
agement, he would inform you how his hero (if such 
he may be called) accompanied a great ambassMor 
fi-om Persia to England, and of their subsequent ad- 
ventures. 

In all huiaiKty I beg to inform you that I am that 
translator; but in makmg the said declaration, I found 
that I had placed myself in a dilemma ; for what is 
encouragement? let me ask. Is it the applause of 
friends ? No ; they are partial. The notice of the 
daily press ? Puffing is no encouragement. The 
criticism of reviewers ? They lose sight of the work, 
and write their own essays. Not even the several edi- 
tions through which a book may pass can be ap- 
pealed to as a decided test ; for no w-a-days, in Eng- 
land, reading societies are as numerous as reading 
men in other countries, and they alone exhaust a first 
•edition, whether the book is read or not ; whilst the 
second generally remains to lumber Jthe booksellers* 
shelves ; therefore, unless the copies sold be counted, 
aot by hundreds, but by thousands, an author can 
scarcely be said to have acquired decided success. 

Such being the case, to use Hajji's language, 1 folded 
the arms of idleness over the breast of resignation ; and 
since my book had scarcely exhausted a second edition, 
I was determined to bid adieu to fiaibition, and to seat 
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myself among the obscure class of second or durd-rate 
scribblers, lo the mean while, certain duties having 
obliged me to cross the Atlantic to vi^t certain coun- 
tries in America, 1 had almost forgotten the projected 
•continuation of my translation ; and, absorbed in the 
afiairs of the New World, I became neglectful of my 
plans in the Old. 

On my return to England, I was 'one morning roused 
by the reception of a letter from I'ersia. It came 
from one hicrh in office, and with whom I had lived in 
^ habits of intimacy during my residence in that country, 
and its perusal threw me at once into the very heart 
of my Asiatic recollections. As I considered and re- 
considered its contents, 1 could not forbear exclaiming, 
^Encouragement! do I seek for encouragement to 
proceed with flajji Baba ? Here it is in abundance— 
this letter alone is sufficient!' 

I will now venture to lay the said letter before you j 
and suppressing the first paragraph, which is evidently 
written by an English hand, I wiU then state, why I 
look upon it as ^encouragement.' 
It is as follows : — 

* Tehran, ZUt May, 1826. 

* MY DEAR FRIEND, 

^ I am offended with you. and not without reason. 
What for you iffrite Hajji Baba, sir ? ^ King very 
angry, sir. 1 swear him you never write lies ; hut h^ 
say, yes — write. All people very angry with you, sir. 
That very bad book, sir. All lies, sir. Who tell you 
mil these lies, sir ? What for you not speak to me ? 
Very bad business, sir. Persian people very bad 
people, perhaps, but very good to you, sir. What for 
you abuse them so bad ? Itery angry. Sheikh Ab- 
dul RussooV*^ unite oh! very long letter to the king 
^bout that book, sir. He say you tell king^s wife one 

'^Tbe foyeniorof Bothire, in the Pem'aa Golf; by which tt 
Mpptvn t&X the book reaehod Penia through India. 
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lad wonuoh and king kill her. I very angry ^ «tr. 
Bui you are my friend^ and I teU king, eketkh write 
aU lie, You call me Mirta FirmtZy I know very tDeU, 
and say I talk great deal of nonsense. When I talk 
nonsense P Oh^ you think yourself very clever man ; 
hut this Hajji Baba very foolish business. I think 
you sorry for it some time. I do not know^ but I think 
very foolish. . 

, ' English^ gentlemen say^ Hajji Baba very clever 
booky hilt I think not clever at aU — very foolish book. 
You must not be angry with me, sir. I your old 
friend^ sir. God know^ I your very good friend to 
yoUy sir. But now you must write other booky and 
praise Persian peoples very much. I swtar very 
much to the king you never write Hajji Baba. 

* I hope you wUl forgive me^sir. I not understand 

jlatter peoples^ you know very tseU, I plain man^ sir 

r-spak always plain^ sir ; but I always very good 

friend to you* But why you write 'bout me ? God 

know I your old friend. , 

^ P. 8. I got very good house now^ and very good 
garden^ sir ; much better as you saw here^ sir. Eng- 
lish gentlemans tdl me Mexico all silver and gold. 
You very rich man now^ I hope. Hike English Jlowers 
in my garden — great many; and king take aU my 
china 4md glass. As^ you write so many things *bout 
JUBrza Fir&uz^ I thhde you send me some seeds and 
roots not bad; and because I defend you to the king^ and 
swear so muchy Utile china and glass for me very good. * 

And now yerj probably, you ^11 ask, How can you 
{lather encouragement from such a letter as this ? for 
it sounds very much like the story of the horse-dealer, 
who, in showing off bis horse, received a kick in his 
ribs, and although smarting under the pain, made up 
the best face he could, and exclaimed, ^ Pretty playf^ 
creature, it is nothing but play I' 

Vol. I.— 2 
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I proceed to assert, that 1 look upon it as an en- 
coura^fenient to have produced any sort of senaation^ 
amon^ a lively people like the Persians, byivhichtbey 
may be led to reflect upon themselves as a nation. 
Touch but their vanity, and you attack their most vul- 
nerable part. Let th^m see that they eaii be laughed 
at, you will make them angry* Reflection will suc- 
ceed anger ; and with reflection, who know9 what 
changes may not be effected f 

But having produced this effisict, let me ask what 
further good may not be expected by placing them in 
strong contrast with the nations of Christianity, and 
more particularly with our own blessed country I And 
it is this which has been attempted in the following 
pages. In talent and natural capacity, the Persians 
are equal to any nation in the worid. In good feeling 
and faones^, and in the higiier quaJities of man, they 
would be equally so, were. their education and dieir 
government toourable lo their growth. What is 
wanted, then, but some strong incentive to reflection ? 
And if an insignificant work as the one in question 
ean have produced the fdelii^ with which the fore- 
going letter has been written, irhai rai^ht hot the la- 
bours of some of the high ami mighty in genius and 
ability produce, if -applied to the same purpose ? A 
change in the edifice may be nna^, that is certain ; 
the only question is^ on what lude of it shall we begin 
to knock down I 

Adoptii^ his style of language, T answered my 
j&iend's letter ;* and forthwith determined to proceed 

4 

* Th» i9X\A^ing letter htuk be iMfbed upoa «• ol »• oemMqaence, 
excepti^gy perbapo. to illustrate the sort of answer wkich is likely 
to hare Weight wkh a t*6rtia». 

*Ij8nd<m^mb SefiLlSSSe. 

* My dear Friends—I home ncthsid your letter , and I pray thai 
your shadow ntay mvet i« lie$i 

* A» for Uajjx Bubo, Ufhat for you not read thai book b^ore 
you torite me Aueh letter^ sir ? JSheikh Abdul Rueeool great fool ; 
htc eatt dirty and knows no btttir; but you, Muthallah ! you veryt 



in fiiinkT^fin^ die roanaseript of wiiich Hajji Biba had 
made me master. I fbiind that to tfani^e it word 
for word would be almost impossible, for it was so full 
of imiaccuracies, so difiievit of comprebeosion in its 
chronology, what took place in one was so identified 
with what had happened id another, tliai my only 
chance to be intelligible would be to found it upon a 
new model* The Eupopem names also were per- 
fectly hieroglyphics. Who could discover Willoogbby, 
m Yellab^i ; Crawtey, in Cata Ogli; Wellesley, in 
Wisdfi Salisbury^ in Am&m; Stracey, in Isiirgi; 
Fcftetgn Office, in JRiH m hafiz ? 

I determined, therefore, to attempt the compilation 
of a work which should giv^ 4ie many of the first im- 
pressions which England made upon Persians as I 
ooold gather from the Hajjian manuscript. Leaving 
out ton^ and tedious descriptions of things too weii 
kaowBto be amus'mg, afid discarding numerems ailtt-^ 

ehver maiu «tf , now, ftixUr, kowytm not read hrfore tfmi wriU ? 
Yo^>*a$ N$p€ Baba 0U Hm» To bo aun aU Jiet. Thtmumi 
and One Nighi^ a/| /iet. All Pertian •tory-hooke lies ; hnt no- 
body angry about them. Then why for you angry with me T 
You omu Pertian people oery good to hm. Perhaps not- kilt me, 
noiinake me Mut su likim ; thui very goodi thank you, sir, for 
that} but thaVe all. Tou say you my very good friend, sir. Yes, 
sir, you my very goodfrienu. Y^ He and swear for me to shah, 
that very good ; but one thing li$th bad. You say beeamst Mtexko 
rich, I vety rich. That not very clever ^ sir, if I say, because 
shah vfry rich, you very rich; tmi etupsd. J same as was ; but 
you great vizier noip, and got very good house, and very ^ood 
garden, I send you, Inshallah! some seeds and roots by ship to 
India or Caautantinople, and tf you go on swearing so much t^ 
shah, perhaps send some china and glass. 
* / hope you forgive me, sir ; 1 not understand flatter peoples ; 

?ou know very well I plain masii sir^^speak alway plain^ sir ; but 
always good friend to you. But why you write siuh bad letter 
to me i Qod knows t y/our old friend. 
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P. S. I fgot very good wife now, and very good childi sir. 
You grand vixier novo, and got all silver and ffold, and shawls 
and tuniuoise' / Uke silver and gold and nice things. As you 
write such bad letter, and so much abuse, and tell hk / S4$y lies, J 
think you -send- me eome silver and gold , and because I got good 
Soife Aadchild noit,^ Httie shawls ana turquoieefor me very good J 
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sions to living persons, which, although in themselves, 
as far as I could discover, are yet inofiensivie, yet still 
tnight cease to be so when they appeared in print,^I 
have endeavoured to preserve the spirit of the original, 
although I have mainly deviated from its text. 

And here for my own part, I beg leave to disclaim 
personality of any kind. The letter above cited of 
my Persian ' shows how easily an individual will take a 
character to himself, which, ahbough it may fit in some 
parts, yet does not on the whole ; and is no more 
presented as a finished portrait, than taking a nose 
from one person, a mouth from another, and the eyes 
from a third, to make up a whole face, can be called 
the likeness of either of those who have only contri- 
buted a feature. 

And should you, my reader, perchance alight upon 
some trait which you may repoUect, do not immediately 
exclaim, ' This is Mr. Suoh-a-one,* or, ^ That must be 
my Lady This ;' believe me, you will form imperfect 
conclusions. The one idea of illustrating Persian 
manners by contrast with those of England hits been 
my kebleh^ the direction of my Mecco. It it unneces- 
sary to say that the work might have been extended 
through many volumes, so rich and various is the sub- 
ject ; but I felt that hints would be better than more 
elaborate descriptions ; and as 

The sHrhtest sketch, if justly traeed, 
It by iii-ooloiiriDg*the more defaced ; 

so I thought if I dwelt too much upon subjects which 
were obvious in themselves, my book would be thrown 
aside, and I should be preparing for myself that great- 
est of all calamities, viz. being voted a bore. 

That you may not think me so, and that the pro- 
tecting shadow of your countenance may not be 
withdrawn from me, is the earnest prayer of your 
hun^ble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Loudon^ \9tk Afnty 1828. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Hajji Babay now a man of consequence^ enjoy Si his 
dignity. — HeU ordered to collect presents, preparoh 
4ory to an embassy to Englmd from ike Skah of 
Persia. 

When I entered Ispahan as the; shah's deputy, 
so much wind bad inflated my brain, and my nose 
was carried so high, that I looked upon my 
townsmen, the hpabanis, in no better %ht than 
stones in the highway. Most luckify my mother 
and her husband, the aakbon, had quitted the city, 
and taken up their abode in a mountain village, 
the aakhon's birthplace, some fifteen paras&ngs 
distant, and therefore they did not obstruct my 
grandeur. As for old Ali Mohamed, the door- 
keeper of the caravanserai, whose presence would 
probably have interfered with my vanity, he had 
hastened to follow my poor father to the grave, 
and the inexorable Azrael* had long since sepa- 

* Azrael ia Uie aojg^el of death, according to the Mabomedan ftiih, 
who, at the death of a true belieyer, separates the Mmlfrom the bodv. 

Vol. I.— 2 
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rated lus soul from his body. I almost instinctiyely 
avoided the approaches to our shaving shop, that 
scene of my early days and subsequent adventures, 
and indeed took but little pleasure out of the 
bouse, where, however, I took care to enjoy as 
many of the privileges attendant upon my new 
dignity as I possibly could. I ceded the seat ol 
honour to no one but the governor of the city 
himself, and even with him I never failed to go 
through all the restiveness of a man of conse- 
quence, who, in forcing another to the seat of 
honour, shows that he does not thereby relinquish 
some pretensions to it himself. To any one who 
was ignorant of my origin, my knowledge of 
ceremony and forms of speech must have appeared 
quite natural, so perfectly at home did I find 
myself in my new character. 

The business with which I was intrusted was 
one of no small importance, inasmuch as I was 
commanded, by virtue of a special firman, to levy 
upon the cities of Ispahan, Shiraz, and their de- 
pendencies, almost the whole of the presents in- 
tended to be sent to the king of England by the 
projected embassy. * By my head, friend Hajji,* 
would I occasionally say to myself, < thou art born 
under a fortunate star ! Here are the beards of 
the inhabitants of two of the largest cities of Persia 
and their provinces placed in thy hand, that thou 
mayst pluck them at thy pleasure.' But then, 
recollecting some of the wholesome lessons which 
my past life of adventure and vicissitude bad 
taught me, I determined to make the head of pru- 
dence guide the hand of moderation, and for once 
to show the Ispahanis that conscience is a thing 
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known in the heart of at least one of their fellow- 
citizens. 

The firman was accompanied hy a code of 
instructions, both of which, during the journey 
from Tehran, were the objects of my frequent 
meditation, more particularly because they con* 
tained one certain little word, upon which my 
mind constantly dwelt, and which raised my vanity 
to a most unndy height. I was styled al^ahf the 
high in a station, or the exalted Hajji Baba. If 
any of my readers know what we Persians arc, they 
will readily ascertain the reasons of my exulta- 
tion ; but tho^ who do not must be told, that if 
therie is one point of ambition among us greater 
than another, it is that of being called alijcA. 
Here, then, my rank in life was settled. I bade 
adieu, as I hoped, for ever to the mortification of 
being called nothing but an alishoon*^ which was 
the case as long, as I had been an executioner's 
officer, a mollah, and a merchant ; and my ima- 
gination could scarcely contain the images of 
splendour and prosperity with which I was pleased 
to fill it. < Let those poor devils, the alishoimif 
now,' said I, * hide their faces tinder the armpit 
of humility ! I, who am an altjfaA, may hold up 
my bead, and look at the sun with impunity.* 
And I did not restrict my feelings within the bounds 
of mere words ; for those who knt^w me are, I am 
sure, aware that none ever supported his dignity 



* Although alijoh. and alUhoon are words nearly of tiie tame 
import, yiz. exalted, eminent, high in station. &^ ; >till custom has 
prodneed a strong distinction in fa?oar of tne mrruer. It ii'a title 
M«towed on those of undoubted rank, whil^* the latter is Qaed in 
adib«8sing persons in the nuddling classes of society. 
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betteJ*: than I did. I did not hei^teto ^thou* 
and * thee' those whom I had looked upon as my 
equaLegiand to drawl out my de^maugh'^et'Cliak^ 
^Is thy brain in. a state of sanity?' with the su*^ 
perior tone pf one who takes another under his 
protection. How delighted did I feel when I 
coidd say to a visiter, ^ Sit,' instead of '^ Be pleased 
to command,' the form of speech to which my lips 
had hitherto boeh accustomed 1 anii it was perfect 
i]^usic to my ears to hear myself addressed by the 
iltfathig epithets > of Mord and master;' I, who 
'through life had never been favoured wi^h any ca» 
^sasfromthehand of fortune, without having very 
sooil after received some corresponding bufi'et. 

The instructions from the shah vrere to the 
following effect : — * That the high in station, Hajji 
Baba, was to use his best endeavours, with that 
wisdom for which he is famous, to procure 
several hefitds* of slaves of different denominations, 
worthy of being presented to the king of the 
Franks ;t that they should be skilled in various 
arts ; and that one at least of choice deformity, 
should be all ready prepared to act as a guardian 
in the infidel seragno. 

* That, in consideration of that holy itijunction 
of the blessed Mahomed (upon whom be blessings 
and peac^!) who ordaineth to give to those who 
baw^ not, and to be merciful to those who are in 
needy tbe said Hajji Baba is ordered to procure 
divers horses, Arabian, Turcoman, and others,. 

* Hones, asses,^ puiles^ black eattie, sheep, and slaves are sold by 
the rmtf.ar head^ in Persia. 

t l^e PersiflttS have but receBtly learned to disoriminate one • 
king of Europe from another ; and " king- of the Franks' evpn now 
'(» perhlaps, used as cofflmonly by them to denote our sovereign as 
'kingof jBngland,' 



which, on being prejsented to the shah of the 
Franks, may draw forth the admiration of his in* 
£del subjects, and at the same time do credit to the 
king of kings in a foreign land ; and that, more- 
over, by way of a mark of special favour and 
friendship to the said Franks, a mare, if to be pro- 
cured, may be added, and thus perpetuate the 
blessing of giving a race of horses to those whe 
now only possess jades, and promoting those who 
hitherto have grovelled in the mud to foe carried 
on high with their heads in the fifth heaven. 

< That, as it behooveth the dignity pf the king of 
kings to clothe those whom he loveth in dresses 
of honour and high consideration, the said Hajji 
fiaba is eommanded to select and gain possession 
of certain stores of brocades, silks, ^nd velvets 
from the royal manufactories of Ispahan, Yezd^ 
•and Kashan, as well as to {procure the shawls of 
Cashmire, woven in the looms of industry by the 
hand of science, suited to the wants, tastes, auji 
fimcies of the followers of the blessed Isau, in 
order that the shah of England may niake clothes 
thereof suited to his own taste and pleasure ; and 
that the love of the shah to the whole Frank 
nation, female as well as male, may be manifest^ 
the said Hajji is ordered to employ tailors, and mea 
cunning in the fashioning of clothes, to make two 
full suits of dress for the queen of tte Franks, 
similar to those worn by the Bapou of the royal 
harem, duly adorned with precious stones, before 
and behind, above i(nd below, and to add thereto 
a store of collyrium for the eyes, khennah for 
staining the hands and feet, jewels for the nose, 
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and jewels ibr the ear, pins for the shirt, a zonie 
for toe waist, and rings for fingers as well as toes. 

* That, the pearl being th^ ornament peculiar to 
royalty^the saidHHajji Baba is ei^oined to seek 
for and possess sudi pearls, or strmgs of pearl, 
as may form suitable presents to the king of the 
Franks ; and if in the royal fishery at Bahrein 
any single pearl of consequence has been lately 
discovered, he is ordered to gi?e due intimaticm of 
the same. 

< And he if Aiither commanded to make colleC'^ 
tions of turgoiiitees of tbe^finestcolour of the old 
mine, inorde^that, being worn and hang aboutthe 
aiyigust person of the sovereign of England, he 
and his &mily may be effectually protei^ted firom 
glances of the evil eye, or from looks foreboding 
misfortcmew' 

To these were' added several other articles for 
which Persia k famous^ such as armour, swords, 
spedmens of fine writings inkstands, paintings, and 
talismans possesising Various virtues. And, in fine, 
I was invested with almost Ml powers to attain 
for the use of the* shi^ every &ing that might be 
wdlrtby of being presented to a crowned head> 
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CHAPTER II. 

He de$cribes the tno<{e of levying the presents, md 
selects slaves for. the use of the king of England, 

WflEH. I exUbited my instructiotis to the go^ 
vernor, he was struck dumb with astonishment, 
and, as the phrase: goes, his head went round and 
round. He was the son of the lord high trea$urer, 
and, in his own estimation, a personage of great 
cpn^quence, and was therefore extremely sur* 
prised to find that one of my hitherto insignificancy 
should have been intrusted with a business of se 
Hpuch importance, and placed as it were over, him, 
and out of the reach of his control. But he 
knew that the grand vizier was no friend to his 
father, and therefore he felt, however humiliating 
my presence at Ispahan might be to him, still he 
was bound in policy to be civil to the sei^vaqt of 
that great dignitary; for such I took particular 
care to call myself. 

< Where are we to find all these things, in the 
name of Allah ? said the governor. ^ The kingfs 
rayats are poor, and the articles here enumerated 
are only to be found among the wealthy. Our 
wits are diminished at the thought.' 

I answered, ^ As far as my interference goes, 
I am less than dust ; but here ^ the king^ firman, 
and you well know, O governor ! that if these 
things do not exist on the face of the earthy it 
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alone would produce them, let them be buried one 
hundred gez deep. A despotic shah, produces 
strange miracles.' 

< Yes, that is very true/ said he, as he cast his 
eye over the instructions ; ^ bat Ispahan is not 
Nubia, that slaves may be procured at a moment's 
notice ; nor is it JVe/d"^, nor 6teA:lan, that horses 
are to be had when called for ; nor are the pearl 
banks of Bahrein close at hand, no more than the 
mines of Khorassan for turquoises. Silks and 
velvets we possess, and such as we have, in the 
name of the Prophet, take ; and tailors, by the 
blessing of All, to make them up, we have in 
abundance ; and upon my head be it to fulfil that 
part of the orders of the Centre of the Universe ; 
but as for the rest, our hands are cut short, and 
we must put our trust in Providence.' 

I had seen enough of my countrymen, to knoMf^ 
whence these difiiculties arose ; therefore I quietly 
whispered into the govern* >r's ear, that I was not 
of those who kept the inside of my palm in dark* 
ness, but was willing to share with him such ad- 
vantages as fate might throw in our way. 

This said, 1 found that things took a new turn ; 
difficulties disappeared ; and what before was not 
to be found, all at once became plentiful. Slaves 
now thronged to the house ; horses of all descrip. 
tions were brought; silks, velvets, shawls, and 
carpets were piled up in the corners of my apart- 
ments; and merchants from Hind^ Bagdad, and * 

* Nejdf Uie pcorinee in Arabia whence eome the most oelebnted 
horses. OukAlUf a tract ef conntry among; the Tarcomaoij fvaons 
for itsiiorses. 
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Khorassan came in bodies tijf eshibit tMrmerc^ban- 
dise. 

ConsidiiiBg that { was a party concerned in the 
embassj^cow in contemplation, and that much of 
its credit or discredit would accrue to pe from 
thf^ ni^ture of the presents by which it would be 
acccm^amedy 1 became very anxious to make a 
sele^on of slaves, whose good qualities beings 
both agreeable and useful to the shah of England, 
might cement the good understanding between 
our respective states. Many of both sexes were 
brought to me who had been taken from the 
harems and households of the^ principal men and 
merchants of Ispahan ;< but few met with, my 
approbation, because few were acjQomplished in 
the arts which I conceived would be, prized among 
^^- Frai}k& I at lengith fixed upon one, a wom^n,. 
''hi^ia,;Who had acquired the peculiar habit 
r^ almost without sleep ; and when she did 
p, it was with her eyes open; so, if placed at 
i night at the door of the shah of England's cham- 
ber, she would keep watch better than the fiercest 
lion. She was also warranted not to snore; a 
quality in a watching slave no doubt as much 
esteemed among the.Franks as it is in Persia. I 
pitched upon a secctnd who was celebrated foi: 
boiling rice well, and for her skill in composing 
provocatives;, so that wh6ever eat of her handy- 
work might be said to live twice as long as any 
other person ; and this I thought was the highest 
compliment 0iat could be paid to a crownck] head, 
who ought, injustice and consistencyr to live twice 
as Ic^g as other mortals. To these a specimen 
<xf the bodily strength of our Eastern subjects, 1 
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added a pehtivariy or prize-fighter, a negro whose 
' teeth were filed into saws, of a temper as ferocious 
as his aspect, who coald throw any man of his 
' weight to the ground, carry a jackass, devour a 
sheep whole, eat fire, and make a fountmn of his 
inside, so as to act as a spout. v 

These I was lucky enough to secure; but the 
attainment of that jewel in our eyes, ah accom* 
plished guardian over the honour of the weaker sex, 
was not of such easy ac(](uisition. Few harems at 
Ispahan are of sufllcient consequence to be super- 
intended by such persons, for they are the appen- 
dages of princely state, and of those upon whom 
the riches of the 'world have been plentifully show- 
ered. My inquiries were extended to Shiraz, 
where the prince governor of that place,* celebra- 
ted for the magnificence of his harem, maintained^ 
several; but who could dare to insist upon huflH 
relinquishing one merely for the convenience dH| 
infidels? 1 despaired of hearing of any thing 
which might suit my views, when my emissary in ^ 
the city assured me that he had obtained intelli« 
gence of one whose hideous aspect was all that I 
could de^re, and whose price was beyond rubies 
and diamonds. He was reported to be the most 
vindictive, spiteful, and inexorable of his species, 
as watchful as a lynx, and as wary as a jackal. 
But to gain possession of him would require some 
art, since he was the property of the head of the 
law of Ispahan, an old, decrepit, and jealous man^ 
whose numerous wiv^s, it was said, made him eat 
more abomination in the course of a day than did 
all the reverses common to portals in the toavt 
o( a year. 
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I very sobn found that my applications to olbtain 
him were useless, for 1 had to treat with a man of 
considerable influence ; and as I knew that it was 
the wish of the shah to keep well with the inter- 
preters of the law, I did not press so immediate 
a compliance to the orders contained in my firman 
as I might have done. However, I thqught it 
right to despatch a courier to the grand vizier with 
the intelligence requesting that a special command 
might be sent to give up this prize into my hands, 
and to have it strongly stated, that none but the 
person in question was fitted to fill the high post 
of guardian over the wives of the shah of Eng- 
land. 

This instrument soon produced its effect. The 
kead of the law, with despair in his heart, height- 
ened by jealousy, at length submitted to part with 
, #5 treasure, and Murwari^ or the Pearl, for that^ 
^ was nis name, was delivered over into my custody. 
For the infonnation of the curious, I must take 
the liberty of describing a specimen of such rare 
and precious deformity. In the first place, he 
had a head of enormous size, placed upon a thin 
shrivelled neck, that seemed by much too slender 
a pedestal for its support. The face was com- 
posed of a succession of wrinkles, which festoon- 
ed over his features in folds of loose skin. The 
eyes, large, watery, and bloodshot, possessed the 
heavy dulness peculiar to the snake. The nose 
was merely an indication of that feature ; but the 
mouth was that upon which the value of the de- 
formity principally rested, for it was more a rent 
than an 'opening, the lower lip falling prone upon 
the chin, showing an inside of flesh seemingly on 
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the brink of mortification. In short, Mftrwari was 
perfection. His voice was more like a croak 
than any other sound ; and, altogether, when his 
features were set into motion, and when, at the 
same time, he exerted his lungs, it is positive that 
no woman, be she demon or angel, could ever 
for one moment dare to oppose him. 

My assortment of slaves being complete, I soon 
collected the remainder of the presents, and then 
made my preparations for returning to Tehran. 
The governor and I had succeeded much beyond 
our most anxious expectations, for the surplus 
which we had managed to seizure t^purselves was 
very handsome, all things considered ; and 1 
found the grand vizier's words verified ; for, as 
the reader may recollect, he had forewarned me 
that this part of my commission could not fail of 
being beneficial to my interests. I determined to 
hoard this piece of good fortune as a provision 
against future want, and instead of laying it out in 
vanities, and in preparations for a journey to the* 
infidels, to bury it many gez deep, well secured 
in sealed, bags, in some safe and secluded spot. 
None but myself should be acquainted with my 
secret ; and then, come what might, the day of 
necessity might overtake me, but it would find 
llajji Baba provided against its severity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*, 

\ 

The notions of Persians and Englishmen upon sUwe$ 
are fovnd to be at variance, — Hajji Baba de* 
scribes an interview with the English Elchi. 

I REACHED the capital in safety with the pre- 
sents ; my female slaves packed in baskets, my 
males on horse or ;nule-back ; my carpets, shawls, 
and silks made up into bales impetvious to rain ; 
and my precious stones, &c. well secured in my 
own trunks. I made my way at once to the 
vizier's house, where I landed the caravan; and 
having gained an immediate admittance to his pre- 
sence, made myself welcome by a valuable present, 
which I freely assured him was all that our des- 
tinies had placed at my disposal, although certain 
mysterious sacks at the bottom of my yakdan^ I 
knew, were laughing at his beard« I then gave 
kirn a long and faithful account of my proceedings. 

He very scrupulously ascertained the amount 
of my offering before he paid attention to other 
matters ; and at length having cheered me by the 
smile of satisfaction, and the corresponding com- 
pliment of * Hajji, your place has been empty,* he 
then proceeded to inform me tl)at the eminent 
and exalted Mirza Firouz, the intended ambassa- 
dor, had not been idle during my absence, for he 
had been fully taken up in furnishing out his Own 
state and retinue, and that all now to be dope. 

Vol. L— 3 
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previous to his depallure, was to commuiiicate 
with the English elehi upon the letters to be ad- 
dressed to the king of the Franks and his courts 
and also to exhibit before him the different arti- 
des which had been selected for presents to his 
sovereign. No embassy, in modern times, had 
been sent from Persia to the infidels, and therefore 
we were anjuous to produce as good an impres- 
sion as possible upon their minds of the wealth, 
power, and ingenuity of our country. 

The English elchi was invited by the grand 
vizier to visit him one morning, and Mirza Firouz 
was also ordered to be in attendance, when the 
whole of the presents should be dbplayed. No 
hint had yet been given of what they were to 
consist, and, excepting what he might have gather- 
ed from common report, he was supposed to be 
ignorant of that which he was about to see. He 
came, and was received in the detoankhonch^ or 
hall of audience ; a ceremony seldom adopted by 
the grand vizier, who was an old man little given 
to show, but who thought it necessary on such an 
occasion to make a sort of official djsplay. The 
curtain was drawn up and extended in ifront of 
the room, the fountain in the marble basin was 
made to spout forth its water, and bowls of fruit, 
cooled with ice, were spread upon the floor. 

When the ambassador and his suite bad taken 
their seats, and when they had been properly 
welcomed by the vizer, I, who stood at the far- 
thest end of the^ apartment, was ordered fu*st to 
present to the ambassador a list of the intended 
presents, and then to exhibit each article in ro- 
tation. 
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The slaves and Murwari, who were in attend- 
ance, were made to stand forward and range them- 
selves in a row on the border of the basin. As 
Boon as the elchi had looked at the list, he stopj^ed 
at the first article, and exclaimed, * How is this ? 
Slaves ! — This cannot be— We allow of no slaves 
in England.' 

« What words are these V said the Vizier calmly ; 
^ you have no slaves ? Then how do you manage ? 
who serves you V ^ 

* We are all free in our country,* said the am- 
bassador, * and whoever comes there is free also.' 

* But, surely,' said the vizier, « your shah must^ 
have slaves. A king without slaves! Why, you 
might as well have a body without hands and 
feet. Who cooks for him 1 who attends him in 
the bath ? who watches over him when he 
sleeps V 

* No,* answered he, * pur king has no m5re 
right to a slave than any one of his subjects. 
What you do by purchase we do by hire ; and, 
what is more, we not only do not allow of slavery 
in our own possessi<)ns, but our king is using his 
best influence to put it down in other states also.' 

< Indeed!' said the vizier, opening ail his eyes 
and looking much astonished, * you surely cannot 
be so cruel 1 What would become of the poor 
slaves if they were free ? Nothing can be happier 
than the lot of ours ; but if they were abandoned 
to their fate, they would starve and die. They 
are our children, and form a part of onr family.' 

*But you have it in your power to destroy 
Ihem.' 

^ Destroy them P ejcelaimed the trizier. < Who 
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is fool enough to set fire to hi6 own house ? Who 
would willingly lose the price of his slave V 

< At all events,' answered the ambassador, ^ you 
can beat them at your pleasure, and no one can 
call you to an account for so doing.' 

* And what can hinder my beatinjj^ any other 
servant, be he slave or not?' said the vizier. * All 
ranks here partake of the stick, excepting the 
shah, (whom Allah in his mercy preserve !) from 
me, who am the vizier, to the court scullion ; and 
were it not for that, who could exist among such 
a set of madmen as we Persians are ?* 

* But,' said I, in great humility, < if the ambas- 
sador did but know the qualifications of these 
slaves, I am sure he would not resist their proceed- 
ing to England. Under the protection of the one, 
the shah of England might sleep as securely from 
treachery as if be were watched by a lion; and 
eating of the food prepared by the other, be would 
never die.* * 

* Our manners are difierent to yours,' answered 
the ambassador with great politeness. ^ OurBhah, 
Heaven bless hb majesty ! sleeps, like his sub- 
jects, in peace,— he wants no one to watch him, 
—-he eats his food without the fear of poison, and 
puts as much trust in his cook as in his grand 
vizier.* 

^Then,' said I, <here is the famous p^AZit^an. 
He is a complete Asfandiyar;* a body of brass, 
and hands of iron ; yoi]^ won't surely refuse him ? 
Such a man is necessary to the state of every 

* Aafandiyar, the son of Eishtasp, in Persian history. He was 
dJled < Brazen-body' on acGonnt of his great ftresgth, and is 
iQStteiiivd one4)ir the Persian heroes. 
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'sbab, and here is one ^Gtrho has no equal; with 
proper treatment he will fight anything that may 
be Opposed to him.' 

^Tes, by the grace of Allah !' exclaimed the 
first minister, ^Whatever is of Frank origin, he 
wonld soon annihilate it. He is an animal to keep 
in a stable.' •* 

* We have our peblivanp Ibo,' said the amh^si|-°' 
dor; * but if they, were to be dei)rived erf their 
liberty, would lose their strength. No, we cannCit ' 
admit of slaves, and therefore I cannot agree to 
rQjpeiV^ even this one as a present to our shah/ 

*0h this is rnost wonderful r did'* we all ex- 
;6)|UQ3. Every Persian looked astonished; an8^ 
.Jtiirza Firouz^ seemed vexed at being deprived of 
the advantage of making presents, which, in our t 
eyes, were expected to ensure the success of^ the 
embassy. v 

* Well, but you won't refuse tHte,^ said fhts vizier, 
pointing to Murwari, — <this, who Ms without a 
price,— who has not his equal, — wW^ even our 
king, the Asylum of the Worlds cannot boast of 
possessiilg.' 

< Our king 1s in no want of such an officer,* 
said the ambessadot ; < we do no^t e^en know what ^ 
the office means, tiiu^h less what is its use.^ 

< No V said the vizfer ; ^ but your king^has his 
wives, in the name of the blessed Maiomedt 
and, therefiire, he must have guardians to super- 
intend them. No women can exist without guar- 
dians' (looking round him at the same time to gather 
the approbation of the bystanders), ^ no more 
^than an orchard. can be safe without its walls.^ 

^ What words are these ?' was echoed bjr everjr 

5* 
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' one present, this being a matter of such common 
acceptance as not to be doubted, until they were 
istopped by the English ambassador saying, 

< Oiir king has only one wife, and the whole of 
his government are guardians over her good con- 
duct ; ihey afe his Murwaris.* 

Upon this speech all the Persians laughed, and 
ciied out, ^Im illuho^ illallah J there is but one 

God!' ' ' . 

. f * How,' said the vizier, • only pne wife ? Then 
whal is ihe use of his being kipg ? Suppose he 
gete tired of her, what then V 

* How Cian I eixplain,' said the elchi, ^ tnat 
which to you must be so difficult of compreh^- 

^ sioix 1 Women have frequently been our sove* 
' reigns. The meaning which we apply to the wife 

of .your ^hah, and to an English queen, are totally 

diflR?reut,* ^ 

< It 16 plaiil)' $|M the vizier, after weighing the 
subject in hi%miud,*Uhat thiere is great difference 
between our customs and yours. Women hme 
are couiited asnothing. We put no trust injthem. 
We look upon them as ^entirely devoted to the 
use of man ; and you might a^ x^eOi expect the 
tiger to do homage to the lanib, as to see a Per- 

"^ sian submit to be ruled by a woman. No, no, 
the lus^ilbasb only submits to the brave — he who 
wields the sharpest swOrd. The sword ! the 
sword !' exclaimed the grand vizier, making a 
liorizontal motion with his hand at the same time ; 
^ 'tis the sword which governs us ; there is nothing 
like a good zudfaker.** 

* ^Qalf^er wai the £uiioiu sword of the Prophet Mahomei, 
^hich hft alleged to hare receiyed from the ai^ Gabriel, and |«e* 
-netM to his son-in-law, Aii* 
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' But, in the name of the [oopbet, tell me,' said 
Mirza Firouzr to the ambassador^ ^ your shah must 
have more women belonging to his household 
than this one wife 1 He must have hfe dancing 
and singing women,— the keeper of his qlothes, — 
his story-tellers, to set him to sleep, — his watchers 
at the door,— -his private cooks,— besides, the 
chief wife, the Banou of the harem-^he must be 
waited upon ; and if she Jiias children, they must 
be served by women ^ and all these women to* 
gether requ^-e the control and superintendence df 
such persons as Murwari. you cannot make us 
believe that the womesn of your country are so 
different from ours, that they are left withoixt 
proper spies and guardians over them.' 

* However extraordinary it may appear to you,' 
answered the ambassador, * such is really the case* 
Our women are under no control, and are just as 
free as our men. Our king, respected and loved 
as he is, could no more attempt to keep his wife 
and her attendants in, the state of subjection and 
confinement in which they are kept in Persia^ 
than he could, without a trial, €ut off their heads. 
The laws would not allow it. And as for placing 
spies and jailers over them, that would W totally 
impossible. In the first place, where could he 
g^t them V 

<6et them? exclaimed the vizier; ^make 
them, to be sure, in the same manner that they 
are made here. A vizier who misbehaves, — a 
refractory khan, — a thievmg mastofiy or seci^tary^ 
— in short, any thing will make a M firwari ; and 
a very good situation they get of it, tet me tell 
you. Then all one's prisoners of war are ttmed 
to 43uch good account in this manner.' 
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The ambassador Appeared horror-struck at this 
speech, and still persisted in^refusiDg Murwari to 
prbceed to England as a present to his sovereign. 
But he assared us at the same time, that when 
the anxiety of the king ot kings for the safety of 
the honour of the British liarems was known, he 
made no doubt (hat surh good intentions would 

. be received with suitable expressions of gratitude. 
But having refused^the slaves, he madb up for 

, any unpleasant feelingf «whidb he might have 
caused in our minds,* by the raptu^re which he 
expressed at the sight of the horses which were 
intended to be sent. He was, luckily for us, no 
great jud^e of them ; and, therefore, the animal 
\^ich a Persian would most likely have rejected, 
he accepted with joy. What they wantie^ in ex« 
cellence we, hovt^ever, made up in fine sounding 
titles. One covered with marks, foreboding iU 
iuck, was called Shodabaksh^ or the Godsend.— i- 
Anothe%white with age, was the Pearl. A third, 
who woflm never permit its ears to be touched, 
was known by the sportive i^me of Sermesty or 
Drunkard. Besides which there was ^ Hawk, a 
Hero, and a Bosom-friend, all names descriptive 
of the (Qualities of the animals , It had been in 
contemplation to add an elephant to the horses, 
seeing that its daily consumption of food was viery 
inconvenient to the shah's treasury ; but the am^ 
bassador havitiig remarked that it would be difficult 
to transport it on shipboard, (hat part of the plan 
was ^mitted. 

* The refiisti of a pretetit in FiiBuis idiriRye eateeaed an afiroBt. 
and belireea «own«a beads is a i^;lial of warlikeiAtbatioitf. 
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To the other presents the ambassador gave his 
ready approbation. In the same manner as we 
had named the horses, so we dealt with certain 
swords and pieces of armour. One sword was 
called Timoor's whip, and another waR said to be 
the very scimitar v«rith which Nadir Shah made 
his entrance into Delhi. A handsome corslet, 
helmet, and cuishes of steel inlaid with gold, were 
presented as having belonged to the famous Shah 
Ismael ; whilst a shirt, inscribed all over with 
choice sentences of the Koran, and which had 
been worn by the shah's uncle, the great Aga 
Mohamed, during all his wars, was sent as a spe- 
cial mark of the friendship of the shah to the per- 
son of his brother of England, with a pressing 
request that he would wear it next to his skin 
whenever he went to battle, for that it was a sure 
talisman against any danger in or out of the field. 
To the shawls, the magnificent quilts, the 
Herat carpets, the silks, the velvets, the brocades, 
the ambassador made no objection ; and he also 
accepted, without hesitation, of the pearls, the 
turquoises, the rubies, and the emeralds. The 
contemplation of the dress intended for the queen 
seemed to afford him some amusement. When 
it was spread out, the jacket opened to display the 
embroidery, the shirt with its ingrafted precious 
stones, and the trowsers so well padded and over- 
laid with cloth of gold as to stand by themselves 
in the middle of the room, he laughed outright, 
and although he assured us that his queen would 
find it inconvenient to put on these articles, since 
the Frank women dressed differently to ours, still 
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with great good will be agreed to number this 
iamong tbe presents. 

Tbe conference being thus terminated, tbe am- 
bassador returned to bis bouse, leaving us to ex- 
press our astonishment at the strange things wt 
Tiad heard concerning tbe extraordinary countries 
which we were about to visit. 



CHAPTER IV. 

s 

Of the manner of conducting a royal correspondence 
in Persia. — Jf genume letter from the king of 
Persia^a chief uife to the queen oj England. 

The next most important matter to settle was 
the letters to be addressed to the king of England 
^ind his ministers, in answer to those brought by 
his ambassador This was a subject of much 
consideration, for it was a long time since we had 
addressed any one of the kings of Frangistan ; — 
and it would be difficult, in so doing, to ascertain 
how far the Asylum of the Universe might com- 
promise his dignity. The ambassador from the 
shah of England, 'tis true, had brought several 
oddly shapen, oddly written, and strangely sealed 
letters, whose form and appearance were as differ- 
ent from those used in Persia, as was the ambas- 
sador's smooth chin to the grand vizier's bearded 
one. What tbe Franks explained to us, as in- 
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tended for tbe seal, but which we thought at first 
might have been some precious salve, or ointment, 
was that which created the greatest curiosity 
amongst us. It was contained in a gilded box, 
and upon it was impressed a figure of strange im- 
port, representing a man on horseback killing a 
be^t. Our learned men were called upon to 
offer some explanation. The nearest which they 
could afibrd was a conjecture that it might repre- 
sent Rustam killing the celebrated wlute devil ; 
but this was laid aside, for what had the Franks to 
do with our great hero, and where was the white 
devil ever heard of except in Mazanderan ? The 
explanation which the Franks themselves gave 
was this, that it represented one Georgio, one of 
their favourite imams, who was always at work 
to keep a furious dragon from desolating England^ 
and attacking their king ; and, therefore, that the 
representation of this great and everlasting miracle 
was used as a talisman to all writings, and to 
every thing relating to royalty, by which means 
the country was preserved in safety. This seal 
being attached by certain silken strings to the 
bottom of the letter, was the cause of much dis- 
cussion between the grand vizier and the elchi. 
The former asserted that it denoted and acquiesced 
in inferiority ; the latter maintained that no such 
intent could be implied, for that the king of Eng« 
land esteemed himself inferior to no crowned head 
in existence. We asserted our right to place the 
shah's seal at the very top of the letter ; but this 
the elchi rejected with much indignation^ because 
he had found out that this form was only used in 
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Persia towards an inferior. We then offered to 
stamp it on one side of the writing ; this also he 
objected to, because that might look like toa 
much familiarity. He thbn suggested that the 
seal might be placed on a separate piece of paper, 
and inserted loose in the letter ; to which we will* 
ingly agreed, because whilst he asserted that it 
was placed where it ought to be, we might on our 
part assert, if we chose, that it was intended for 
the very top of the letter. 

The letter at length was composed, and was 
looked upon as a model of fine writing. The 
Moonshi al Momalek^ the great moonshi of state 
himself, had applied the whole of his genius to 
selecting' such flowers of language as would not 
fail to diffuse joy when exhibited in those dark and 
dank regions of the north ; and it was remarked 
that the refined allusions which it contained were 
so difficult of comprehension, except by minds the 
most acute, that no common mortal could ever 
pretend thoroughly to understand what was meant. 
I cannot charge my memory with the contents of 
the whole letter, but there was one passage in it 
which was admired by all the court as a most 
finished piece of eloquence, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth as the acme of composition ; it 
was this : — 

* When the flower-garden from which the sweet- 
smelling flowers of this letter have been culled 
shall be refreshed and watered by the oscillations 
of your majesty's eyes, beaming good fortune, 
and when their fragrance shall have risen in soft 
incense into the inmost chambers of your under* 
standing, at that auspicious moment may you be 
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seated on tbe throne of health, and rejk)iring under 
the canopy of a w^ll organized brain.' 

Now, what common mind could ever .su(}pose 
that this was only intended to mean, < we hope 
that this letter will find your majesty in good 
health V 

There still existed one difficulty, and that was, 
to answer a letter which had been written by the 
queen of England to her, whom, in the ignorance 
of our customs, the English called the queen of 
IrSn, and which was accompanied by a present, 
ieonsistin^ of a portrait of the queen, set round 
with diamondis, suspended by a chain, to be worn 
round the ncN^k. Now, although the shah's prin- 
cipal wife is called the Banou Harem, or the head 
of the seraglio, yet her situation in the state bears 
as little affihity to that of queen of England (irom 
what we could ascertain) as, one may say, the 
she buffalo kept in the enclosure for food and 
milk, has to thb cow fed and worshipped by the 
ffindoo as his god. Our shah may kill and create 
banous at pleasure, whereas the queen of Eng- 
land maintains her^ost till the hknd of fate lays 
her in the grave. However,^ it was^necessarr to 
answer the letter ; and, after it had been tritd by- 
several of the office scribe, it #as at length lui. 
dertaken by the grea^ inoonshi, who had suc- 
ceeded so well in the fdnner instance. As such 
a correspondi^nee was new in the annals of the 
empire, I w31 herewith give a copy of this lettei*^ 
in order thiat the world may know that genius and 
wisdom are flowera peculiar to the soil of my 
countiy : — 

Vol. 1.-^4 
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Letter from the king of Persians chi^vAfe to the queen 

of England.* 
< Wit)i prayers resembling the chaste garment of 
the Virgin Mary acquitted of false accusations, 
and with salutations true as the testimony of Isau 
^ven in favour of his mother's virtue, we hail your 
majesty, our beloved sister, whose court is resplen- 
dent as paradise ; the pearl of the shell of authority ; 
^ the lovely Venus in the sky of greatness ; the or- 
nament of Great Britain ; the accomplished of the 
age ; whose head, we pray, may be encircled with 
the canopy of splendour so long as the celestial 
bodie^, like the illuminating chandeliers in C hristian 
^ churches, give light to the utmo&t recesses of the 

sky ; and so long as the sign Gemini, resembling 
the crucifix, is apparent in the heavens. We beg 
leave to assure your majesty of our sincere affec- 
' tion, and to acqusguat you that at an auspicious 
period like the breath of the angel Gabriel com- 
municating grace, andata time like the invigorating 
respiration of the blessed Isau, the letter of our belov- 
ed sister, scented with musk and ambeigris, reached 
the royal seraglio, perfuming ^r assembly with the 
breath of our beloved sister, and feasting our de* 
lighted senses with the iutoxipating 43dour of the 
lily. Its variegated extents, while they gratified 
us vnth the assurance c^ your majesty's- friendship^ 
were an earnest of the accompl^hments of the mind 
ofour illustrious sister. By the hlessing of Allah^ 
the alliance between the two states is so firm, that 
the distillations of the pen in the garden of con- 

* The saoction of the highest authority has been gracioBslj givea 
tf the pBhlicAtion of tUs original letter. 
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cordy the variegated flowers of harmony and una- 
nimity ttereof, are e;xulting and smiling. From 
the excteiiige of ambassadors the doors of friend- 
ship are thrown open on all sides. It is necessary 
that the sweet-singing nightiugales of the pen of 
correspondence should warble some notes in the 
garden of aflFeetion, aftid open the buds of our design 
in performing the pleasing duty of acknowledging, 
with thanks, the receipt of the acceptable present 
of our beloved sister, which we have hung upon 
the neck of accbrnplishment. May your house, 
the dwelHng of kindness and friendship, ever flour- 
ish. The duties of friendship point out the ne- 
cessity of occasionally sprinkling drops from the 
cloud of the pen, to increase the verdure of the mea- 
dow of affection. May your majesty's honour and 
glory be perpetual,' 



CHAPTER V. 

The shaVs ambassador to England and Hajji B(d)a 
have their audience of leave of the Asylum of the 
Universe, 

These letters, with others from th^ ministers 
of Persia to t|ioseof England, in which the business 
and interests of the two states were discussed, hav- 
ing been dulj^ written and comnmnicated to the 
English ambassador, nothing was now left tb be 
done previous to aur departure, b.ut,t^at Mifpza Fi- 
vQuz should receive hi^ audience of leave from the 
kingofkings^ ^ 
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^ The astrologers weie consulted upon the most 
Ibrtunate hour for the beginning of an enterprise 
of such great importance both for the ^idividuals 
engaged in it and for the state whose interests 
Were coiiicerned, and they fixed upon the anniver^ 
sary of Ihe death of Omar ; a day sacred to joy 
among the sectaries of Ali. « On the day previous 
to that of departure we were ordered to tsdce leave 
of the shah, and the English ^mbass^dor was also 
invited to be present on the occasion. In order 
to receive every advantage fro^i the awards of 
&Lte, the king determined to seat himself, for the 
first time, in a saloon which had been newly 
erected, an act always looked up^m as productive 
of good fortune, and thither we repaired. * His 
majesty was seated in a corner, reposing on his 
pearl-ingrafted cushion of state, and on his carpet 
ornamented with precious stones. The grand 
vizier, the lord high treasurer, and the secretary 
of state were standing before him, when Mirza 
Firouz, followed by myself, entered the court- 
yard ; and after having stood on the border of the 
marble basin for some time without our shoes, 
Mirza Firouz, as a mark of peculiar condescen- 
sipn, was ordered into the room, and took his 
Stand near the vizier, while I remained fixed where 
I was. 

The M^za thought it necessary, and indeed it 
was proper etiquette on such an occasion, to clothe 
his face with looks of great dejection, consider- 
ing how soon he was to be deprived of the all* 
inspiring, and all-exhils^ting presence of the great 
king ; »and when he stood betbfe his majesty with. 
do|rncast eyes, with his hands before him, and 
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with an humble half-iuclined curvature of the bod j, 
one might suppose that he was a Cjriminal brought 
up for condemnation, rather than one who was 
about to be clothed with the great dignity of being 
representative of one of the greatest sovereigns of 
the world. 

* Why are you thus downcast ?' exclaimed th€ 
shah; ^ after all, do not you enjoy the king^s 
condescension^ » 

^ BelUy belKy yes, yes,' exclaimed the three 
ministers all in a breath, while Mirza Firouz's 
looks were on the brink of tears. ' Yes,' said the 
vizier, ^ the C(]|idescension of the king of kingi 
once secured, can any thing else be required? 

< ^Tis tl'u^,' said his majesty, adidressing himself 
to Mirza Firouz, < you are about embarking in a 
ship, you are going on the sea, and will live among 
the infidels, l^ut recollect that by so doing you 
ensure to yourself the shah's approbation, and 
then, Insballah ! please God, when you return, 
your face will be \rfiitened to all eternity. What 
can you wkjii for more V 

« Inshdlah ! Inshallah /' was echoed by the 
three viziers, while Mirza Firouz knelt icmn and 
kissed the ground. * 

^ Besides,' said the shabi, raising his voice to a 
tone of gayety, and smiling^with great benignity at 
the same time, ^ besides, reflect what wonders you 
are about tojbehold. Instead of losing the facul- 
ties of your brain, consider yourself one of the 
most fortunate of men. You are going to see 
the most celebrated beauties of Frangistan. You 
will see the faces of the wives of my brother the 
Jung of England, doubtless the. gems of the beau- 
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ties of his dominions. ¥ou will see more vond^s 
than a Persian ever yet saw.' 

Upon this, Mirza Firouz broke the silence of 
his tongue, and exclaimed, / May the condescen- 
sion of the king of kings never be less. May be 
live a tibousand years. I am less than diast, and am 
ready to cover my head with ashes. Let me but 
live to return with a white face, and I am willing 
to undei^o whatever miseries t^e infidels may 
choose to inflict. Whose dog am I, that should 
tefuse to obey the orders of the kii^ of kings ? 
1 have only one supplication to make before I go, 
and which 1 beg permissioii t% place at your 
majesty's feet.' 

Here he paui^d, waiting for the royal answer, 
when, after a minute's interval, the shah exclaimedt 
*Sayon.' 

^ My supplication consists in thisi' that, encoun^ 
tering the dangers so celebrated and well known, 
of the great seas, the tempests, the rocks, and the 
monsters of the deep, dang^s which no Persian 
can think of without shuddering, should this least 
and most insignificant ot your majesty's slaves 
happen to be swallowed up, he hopes tfiat his 
house"^ may still enjoy the protection of the king 
of kings ; and, moreover, that his son, now att 
Jnfan^ bis only child, may ever sit under tlie shade 
of the throne. 1 have s«dd my word, and my- 
supplications are at an end.^ 

Yes, by the head of the shah,*^ answered the 
king in great good humour, < yes, make your mini 

* WbtB a Peraian ttUn or bis hhOHikf or }um»e, it i« nndecftootf 
^Kt lio neans his women. 
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easy ; lay your bead, on the pillow of confidence, 
for whatever may bappi^n after all I am a king ; 
your son shall be our son ; and from this day we 
appoint hiipa one of our slaves in otBce ; and when 
^he shaU attain the proper age, shall wait upon our 
person, and watch over our safety. Qo, go; 
collect your fears into a heap, and bid them 
rest.' 

Upon this, Mirza Firouz again knelt, and 
touphed his forehead to the ground ; while the 
viziers exclaimed, ^ MashaUah, JH<isludlah P 

The English ambassador was then introduced, 
and with him a young infidel, one of his suite» wh^ 
was appointed to attend the Persian embassy to 
England to act as interpreter, and when the occa- 
sion required, as mehmander. They were per* 
mitted to be covered by the same root that sbel* 
tered the Asylum of the World, and were inyited 
to take post in tho room. 

When the accustomed bows and proMraUons 
had I^ea made, and the sh^h had delivered his 
khosh amedee^ < Tou are welcome,' he said ; < by 
the blessing of Allah, elchi, this will be a fortunate 
day for the interests of our two states. The shall 
has spread his carpet m a new place, and be hopes 
that the despatch of bis embas£ty to England will 
be attended with the good fi)rtune which such an 
act secures.' 

To this speech the elchi bowed, and said he 
fervently prayed that the friendship, which now 
existed between England and Persia would last 
for ever. • 

The shah then expressed a hope that the person 
whom he had selected as his represMtative wouM 
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be agreeable to the English nation, and requested 
that the elchi would make it known to his g(;^ern- 
ment that he was a man enjoying the royal confi- 
deuce; and in order totbat hejadded, ^ You will 
* be pleased to notify officially to my brother, the 
king of England, that he has been honoured w^ 
the highest distinction which a Persian subject cam. 
enjoy. The shah this day endows him with one 
of his own robes.' 

Upon th\$y a signal being made, a sei^yant 
brought, wrapped in a napkin, a catebiy or furred 
cloak, which bad frequently graced the royal 
person, and it was imiped^tely transferred to the 
shoulders of Mirza Firouz, who once more 
knelt and kissed the ground, whilst the viziers and 
the elchi complimented him by saying, « Mobarek^ 
may you be fortunate ' ,, » - 

Th^ shah tfal&n addressed the king of England's > 
representative j and asked him, with great polite- 
ness, whether he was satisfied with the presents 
which had been selected for his court ? to^ which 
he received a flattering apswer, and said that only 
one thing was wauttng to make them cpmplete, 
namely, a portrait of the king of kings, in order 
that the peo}de of England might form some con- 
ception of the beauty of bis person, and of his 
dignity as a sovereign. 

To wbich the ^ah was pleased to make a 
suitable reply, saying, that he hkd not been un- 
mindful of that part of the ambassMor's wishes;, 
fo£ that his painter-in-cbief had been ordered to 
prepare a portrait, not only of himself, but of the 
princes his sons also, which be trusted that his 
brother of Bi%land Would accept as a mark of 
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hia peculiar friends^p. The p^ter-in-chief was 
tben ordered to exhibit the portrait, which was 
indeed a great and immortal effort of art It 
represented the shah in the jchase, in the very act 
of piercii\g an antelope with a spear on the fullest 
speed of his ho|^, with the crown on his head. 
Ins magnificeBt armlets buckled to his arpp, and 
dressed in all the state jewels. The painter, with 
inimitable ingenuity, had contrived to introduce 
forty of his sona, like so many stars in the firma- 
ment blazing in different constellated groups ; but 

, for want of room he could not introduce the 
. rest. 

After it ha4 been aufficiently exhibited and 
admired, it was rolled up, and prepared for the 
journey. 

The assembly was now about being dismissed^ 
when the shah stopped the English ambassador, 
and sending for the court poet said, * We have still 
one other mark of our friendship for the king of 
England to show you. Through your hands, O 
elchi ! the shah received a box, on the lid of wUch 
your aged sovereign (for we have perceived that 
his hair is white*), has caused his own person to 

f^ be psunted. We have faithfully kept this gift, and 
cherish it as it , deserves. As a return, we have 

'Caused this trinket to be made.' At the same 
time he drew from undteir his piHow a pocket look- 
ing-glass, curiously painted and enamelled, upon 
the lid of which was a tniniature portrait of him- 
self. ^ When my brother shall look upon himself , 
in this mirror,' said the king of kings, ^ he will ^ 

* In thif portrait 9f Geoi:ae IQ. the bair wof powdfend. 
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also see our portrait ; thus two sovereign heads 
wUI be relucted ; and in order to illustrate this 
lire have caused our poet to write the ode which 
is inscribed on the surface ofHhe frame.' 
' Upon which Asker Khan» the melek-aUslioheroh, 
or the prince of poets, who had now appeared, 
was ordered to read aloud what was written on 
the opposite lid of the glass ; and clearing his 
voice, and stroking down his beard, sang as 
follows : i ^ ■■ 

■ t 

* €ro, envied glass, to where Uiy destiny calls thee ; 

Go, thoa leavest the presence of one* Csesar to receive that of 
another. < 

Still thou bearest wiUiin thee thy soTerei^'s form ; 

And when thou 'rt opened again by Bri^in's king, 

Thou 'It reflect not one Cesar, but two Caesars ; 

Not one brother, but two brothers ; 

Not one Jemsheed, but two Jemsheeds ; 

Not one Darab, but two Darabs : 

And as the two Csesars thos become one, 

So will the English and Persian nations unite. 

The friends of the one will be friends of the other ; 

And the enemies of either shall be enemies to both. 

Go, envied glass, to where thy destiny calls thee ; 

Go, leave the presence of thy sovereign to receive that of his 
brother.' 

All the assembly seemed struck by the beauty 
of the poetry, and the ingenuity which gave rise 
to it. Tine English elehi assured the shah that it 
would be received with the greatest satistaction by 
his own sovereign, who would not fail to Ipok inte 
the mirror at least once everyday; while the 
viziers and Mirza Firouz did not ce^se to extol 
the wisdom of their royal master for having con- 
trived so infallible a mode of uniting the two 

* To this day one of the titles by which (he sultan of th« Toirh;^ 
is known in Persia is, KaUer Ri)emrJ&» Cssar of Borne. 
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" BlUions in friendship, and of bripging thei^ res- 
pective sovereigns so near to each other. 

During all this time I had stood on the brink of 
the basin, aod Ibe shah had pot deigned to notice 
me. But when he dismissed Mirza Firouz from 
bis presencfi, and when I Mfas pointed out td him 
as one who was to ac^company nis ambassador to 
England, he exclaimed, in a loud voice, while I 
kissed the ground, < Go, do good service ; labour 
bard to make the shah's face white in a forrign 
land. Open your understanding and learn things 
useful. The shah expects you to understand all 
fee languages of the Franks at your return, in 
, order that you may be ^le to translate all their 
books, and let us know under what star the infi- 
dels of thosf^ unknown regions draw the breath of 
We. 60^ and having done tbis, the condescend- 
ing looks of the king of kings await thee.' 

I had scarcely strength to stammer out, « Be 
cheshm^ upon my eyes be it,' so overpowered was 
I by the shah's kindness and affability ; and as 
soon as Mirza Firouz had reached me, and we 
kad gathered up our slippers again, we retreated 
whence .we came, and went our way to inake 
preparations Tor immediate departure. 

But however exalted I might have fcit by the 
nagic of the shah's words, still I dung in prefer- 
ence to realities ; and, therefore, at the close of 
day slipped out into the skirts of the town, and in 
the burying ground, near to the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Zenab, I buried one heavy sack full of 
tomans. At least, said I to myself, there shall be 
one spot in the world towards which my thoughts 
way turn withi interest wd affection J 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Pirslan eikbassy kaves Tehran.-^Tke amias^ 
sador fnakes a soliloquy ; and Hajji Baba shows 
how well he can make himself agreeable. 

The embassy to England was composecbof the 
following persons : — 

Mir^a Firouz, . ambassador, 
Mirza Hajji Baba, secretary. 



the master of the ceremonies^ 
nazity or steward, 
master 6£ the horse. 
peish khtdmety or foot;aian* 

ijelowdarsy or head grooms. 

ferdshy or carpet qjireader. 

running footman^^ 

barber. ^ '■ 

cook. 

black slave, th^ treasurer. 

ditto, valet de^chambre. 
Besides many mehters^ or stable boys. 

The young infidel before alluded to, who had 
accompanied the English ambassador to Persia^ 
and who knew but just enough of oar language 
t6 misunderstand all that we said, was to proceeli 
in the train of Mirza Firouz, and when we had 
r^ache^ his own territory, ^as to ^ct all inter* 



Moh^med Beg, 
hmael Beg, . 
AgaBeg, . 
Hashem, . . 
Abb^s Beg, • 
Hossein B^g, 
Taki, , . . 
Sadek, • . 
Feridoon, 
Hassan, . . 
Mahtjoob, 
Seid, . • • 
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^reter ; for he calculated that during the journey 
he would be so much under the necessity of learn- 
ing Persian, that before we reached England we 
should be able perfectly to understand each other. 

On the evening before the festival of the death 
of Omar, the tents of the embassy were pitched 
at one parasang from the city ; and on the morn- 
ing of that day, when every go6d shah was de- 
voutly heaping curses upon that long deceased 
usurper,' precisely at the moment prescribed by 
the astrologers, Mirza Firouz and suite issued 
from the Gasbin gate. We were followed by our 
respective friends, who did not cease to put up 
prayers for our prosperity; and the day was 
passed in frequent communications with the city, 
in order that every part of the baggage and equi- 
pages might be got together, previous to ultimate 
departure. 

I, 'tis true, had but few friends to regret my 
loss. Hitherto, 1 had formed no ties in Persia ; 
I had neither house nor child beloi^ing to me, 
and I left Tehran with few regrets* But it was 
not so vnih my companions. The ambassador 
himself had only one wife and one child ; but he 
had, besides, a large establishment of slaves, who, 
as report gave out, contributed to his happiness. 
Several of his servants had wlve^ and families ; — 
and it may be imagined what black water^ was 
shed, when it was known that the object of the 
journey they were about to undertake was Fran- 
gistan ; a country which, in the mind of a Per- 
sian, scarcely exists but in imagination, where the 

* Ab nahf black water ; so the Peruaas figiiraU?eIy call tears. 
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uncTeaii beast b eafen without scruple, aiid Ma- 
homed the blessed treated as an impostor. I had 
conrersed freely with most of my future conpa- 
nionSy and learned that very few of therti had ever 
been beyond Ispahan ; so ignorant were they of 
almost every thing save their own hills and plains. 
Grod knows by what magic I ha<i acquired a sort 
of reputation for knowing a great deal about the 
manners and customs of Europe ; and it was 
quite amusing to Ksten to the extraordinary ques- 
tions which were made me concerning them.-- 
One asked, * How shall we get there 1 under- 
ground, or how V Another, « We hear that their 
only food is the unlawful beast ; how can a Mus- 
sulman exist there V A t^rd said, * At least we 
shall get wine, for we are told they drink nothing 
else, and that all their water is salt.' The nazir 
avowed his intention to take several loads of rice 
with him, expectmg to find none in Ekirope ; and 
be seemed very much puzzled how to convey a 
sufficient quantity of Shiraz syrup in bottles, to 
make his master's sherbets. The stablemen were 
anxious to know whether barley grew in the 
countries they were going to visit, and whether 
chopped straw was also to be bad in abundance. 
The barber wished to ascertain what quantity of 
soap he was to convey ; and the cook whether 
pots and pans were common to Franks. 

Having been joined by the Englishman, who 
had clothed himself in our dress for the journey, 
we at length departed, and turned our horses' 
heads towards the land of infidels. I must not 
omit to mention here, that, out of compliment to 
us, he permitted bis beard to grow, and thus 
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cleared up Ae question whether Franks ever could 
have beards t All those who visited our country 
looked as if they had been prepared for offices in 
our havems ; but now that we were positive they 
possessed the seeds of a beard within the soil of 
their face, we were angry that they did themselves 
and their country such little justice in our e;es. 

Ever since my return from Ispahan I had en- 
deavoured to ascertain upon what terms I stood 
with my new roaster, (for such I must call him,) 
the Mirza Firouz. It had been whispered to me 
that be was jeak^us of the selection which the 
grand vizier md made in appointing me to collect 
the presents. He very probably would have liked 
that commission himself^ or» at all events^ he ex- 
pected that he might have superintended it, by 
sending one of his own servants to execute il. I 
was told, that, dependent as I was upon the prime 
minister, the ambassador looked upon me in no 
-bettor hgbt than as a spy upon his actions ; and 
as die grand vizier Umsetf was his enemy, he na- 
turally expected that I abould be so also. There- 
fore, I was advised to keep well upon my guard, 
to open wide the portals of prudence, and to close 
the avenues of in^cretion. 

In order to do away with those impressions I 
endeaveured to inednuate myself into his good 
graces ; I weU knew his wetJc points, and there 
made my advances. My former experience of 
his character had taught me that with flattery, 
flattery as palpable as the gold which covers the 
coppered cupola of the onperial mosque at 
Tehran, I might, if I chose, always carry his beard 
in my lutud, and make him walk round and round 
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my little finger. Accordingly, I sought evcrjr 
opportunity of entering into conversation with 
him by riding close behind him while we were on 
the road, or standing before him when we made 
a halt ; and 1 so humbled myself by not presu- 
ming to sit unless he bid me, that he became much 
pleased with my attentions, and with the tone of 
deference and submission that I had adopted. He 
had always been famous for the indiscreet use 
which he made of the great powers of speech 
with which he was endowed, and every one knew 
it was owing to that circumstance the grand vizier 
had determined to inflict upon him the honour of 
being an ambassador to countries beyond the sun, 
in the hope of being rid of him and his tongue 
perhaps for ever. 

We had not travelled many parasangs ere he 
broke loose from every restraint, and gave full 
vent to his feelings. Surrounded by his servants, 
who, although taken up with their own thoughts 
upon. leaving their homes, still were ready to take 
part in what was passing in his, he launched out 
into the following soliloquy:— 

< I have done the needful to his father's grave ; 
I will neither spare his wife nor his sisters. May 
an old ass make love to his mother. By the 
blessing of the Prophet, a hundred dogs, one after 
another, will make a corner-stone of his beard, 
and every day bring their friends to follow their 
examples ! Ob, thou old flint-beart ! thou whose 
stone never sweats^ ! Insballah ! please Allah ! 
whatever curse was ever conceived, or whatever 

* This deiignation is frequlently applied to a miser ; as we migby 
58y,a8ldn«fli]it.. 



M f hfofi itae was ever known to befall, may ttiey all 
flight on thy head at once !' Then tunnng round 
^o me, he exclaimed, * Hi^i ! by my soul, and by 
your own death ! you who know the wcHrld, who 
have eaten Hm dirt both of Tuiic and Turcoman, 
how 18 it possible that you would ocHiaent to eat 
that ef an old niggard V Then looking straigbt 
forwards, and talking aloud as be rode at the head 
of the party, * Well, and now I am an elchi ! and 
to whom t to the Franks-^to the king of Uie 
Franks ! May they and their fathers' graves be 
eternally defiled I And 1 am, forsoodi, to leave my 
family, my chUd, my country, to go wandering into 
unknown regions, among b^rdless infideb, all 
beoanse this old iH-begotten vizier chooses to think 
that tibe shah was beginning to be toonundfUi 
of me !' 

* Yes,' said I, * whatever you are pleased to say 
is true, and I, who am less Iban a dog, agree in all 
your feelings. But, in the name df your child, 
tlie shah^s business must be done by somebody ; 
if it be noit by you, it would be by some one else ; 
and by your own beard, let roe ask, who Is there 
throughout the whole of Iran, excepting yourself, 
who could undertake it ?' 

< There is no one else,' exclaimed Mohammed 
Beg, ^ master of the ceremonies; < mashallah ! 
praise be to Crod I who is there like our aga now 
m Per»a t Who is tise master of wit, the master 
of thought, like him V 

* Tes, yes,'eehoed I, < and the owner of accom- 
plishments, tbe lord of penetration.' 

< A man of judgment and design,' rejoined the 
SMMBter of tbe eeremonies. 

5* 
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* Of good heart, good temper, and good for^ 
tone,' answered I. 

* True, true,' said my compauiou, < there is none 
his equal.' 

< Besides, Mashallah ! look at his person 
screamed I ; ^ a handsome youth, with narrow 
waist and broad shoulders ; a good rider, and one 
Ivho has not his equal with the spear.' 

Upon hearing this, Mirza Firouz, who had per- 
mitted the free circulation ot our words to enter 
into both his ears, struck the stirrups into his 
horse's flanks, dashed off at a bound, and making 
a deviation from the road on the fullest speed of 
his horse, took a long sweep, and, returned to us, 
apparently quite pleased with his feat He then 
suddenly stopt bis horse with all the force of his 
arm a few yards from us. 

< Praise be to God !' was echoed through all 
the band when they saw this, which was answered 
by the ambassador by calling for dijerid, or staff, 
and ejelaiming, < Tis most true ; I swear by the 
beard of Ali, that in point of horsemanship there 
is no one like me.' Then calling out to me, 
<Hajji, in the name of Allah,' said he, Met us 
make a little.play.' Upon this I dashed my horse 
onwards, and fled from before him, in the most 
*courtier-like style possible, when, as he followed 
close upon me, he was pleased to lanch his jerid 
at my head, and inflict diereon so severe, a blow, 
that the stick rebounded to some distance, and 
left him nothing to wish for. This was a signal 
for the rest of the party to abandon the sobriety 
of their steady travelling pace, and to commence 
% skirmish all over the plain, hooting^ kicking^. 



pulling npt advancing again, and, in short, doing 
all that which men tiding a ride for mere pleasure 
would do. 

When this exuberance of spirits had subsided, 
and we had again collected into the train of our 
'chief, he asked for his pipe, and smoked and 
chatted until we reached our first stage. 

Notwithstanding the blow on my head which 
had in a great measure stopped the flow of my ap- 
plause, I managed to keep up a good countenance ; 
and though I rubbed the sore place, I still could 
laugh at thfe jokes of my chief. By way of a 
jeer, he frequently said, < Ay, Hajji, it is lucky 
that the blow wds not worse. God was merciful ;' 
which set all those around us upon the broad 
grin, and increased the satisfaction which he 
enjoyed at the contemplation of his own dex- 
terity. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The ambassador exercises his privilege at Arz iZpnm, 
Oficf sets at defiance a pasha of three tails. — They 
reach Constantinople. 

We travelled through Persia by easy stages, and 
made a halt for a few days at Tabriz, to receure 
the commands of our illustrious prince toyal, 
previously to quitting the territory of Persia. 
Having taken charge of his letters for his uncle, 
the king of England, as well as some additional 
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presentB, we poceededon owr marcbagun, pudsed 
Briyan, ranged the fiM»t of Agridagh, or the Wild 
Moantain, slept at the Armenian monastery, and 
crossed withcnit an accident, the rapid and dan- 
gerous stream of the Arpachai. Traversing the 
frozen region of Armenia, we reached Kara, 
where we rested two days ; and, witlioat meeting 
any of the much dreaded Ciirdish robbers on the 
mountains of Savanli, at kngth reposed in Arz 
Roum. 

Here the ambassador was well received by the 
governor of the provinee, a pasha of three tailis, 
who did his utmost to make our stay agreeable > 
but it was evident that ire entered his city at an 
unlucky hour, because a circumstance, not long 
after our arrival, took place which destroyed the 
good understanding that at first had subsisted 
between the ambassador and the pasha. 

Sadek, the running footman, as depraved and 
worthless as the worst of his fraternity, had shown 
dispositions to abscond even before we reached 
Arz Roum, having more than once expressed bis 
sorrow at leaving his own country and its pleasures^ 
We bad not been many days arrived, when it was 
announced to the ambassador that he was no* 
where to be found ; and moreover that one of the 
gold pipe-heads and a horse's gold chain were 
missings Instantly a search was instituted ; the 
pasha's officers, as well as some of the ambas-' 
sador's own servants, were sent in pursuit, and in 
two days a^er the fugitive was brought back, and 
convicted of the thefts He was seized, tied hand 
and foot, and the ambassador, in the hearing of 
the Tmrkish officers, proclaimed his iaiention ef 
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eutting off lus ears. This was reported to the 
pasha, who, feeling that no. punishment of that 
description ought to be inflicted except bj himself, 
and that to permit such an act in nis own city 
would be throwing away his consequence and au- 
thority, he determined upon making a remon- 
strance with the ambassador : and ordered his 
principal chaoush, an old grave Turk with a white 
beard, to carry a very civil message to that purport 
The ambassador was surrounded by all his ser- 
vants when the chaoush entered, and was still in 
the height of his fury at the delinquency of his 
running footman. He was pouring out a tor- 
rent of words, cursing the day he had set out on 
this expedition, then the vizier who sent him, then 
the Turks and their country,when the solemn son 
of Osman interposed his e^m uUikumy peace be 
with you r and took his seat with all due reverence, 

< What has happened 7' exclaimed the ambas- 
sador to his visiter. 

* Nothing,' answered the chaoush. 

* Have you seen what abomination that rascally 
countryman of ours has been committing ?' said 
the ambassador. * Please Heaven, his father shall 
burn ere long. We are not such asses to let him 
escape gratis. Until I have got his ears into my 
pocket, not a drop of water passes my lips ; of 
that make your mind easy, U effendi !' 

* The pasha, my master,' said the Turk, * makes 
prayers for your happiness, and has desired me to 
inform you that such things cannot be.' 

< What things cannot be ?' exclaimed the am- 
bassador with the greatest vivacity. ' What can- 
iiot be ? Shall I not, then, cut off his ears I Ah. ! 
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you know but Iktle of Mirza Firouz if you tfaink 
ao ! By the mcred heard of the Pro|)iiet, by the 
salt .of the shah, by the pasha'^ souly and by your 
death, I would as soon cut off bis ears (ears did I 
say i By Ali, and bead into the bai^ain !) as I 
would drink a eup of water. We are rare mad- 
men we Persians ; we do not stand upon trifles.' 

* But,' said the Turk, totally uno^oved by the 
Tcdubility and matter of this speech, * my master 
oiders me to sey that he is one of three tails, and 
that, therefore, no ears can be cut off in Arz 
Soum except by himself/ 

^ Three ^ails !' eiLcisdmed the Mirza, * three, do 
you say ? If the pasha has three, I have fifteen ; 
and if that won't do» I have a hundred ; and if 
that be not enough, tell him that I have one thou- 
sand aad one toAm. Qof for the love of ABab, go ; 
aaoid tefl fakn moreover, since he brings his three 
tails on the account, that the ears are off, oS, off.' 
Then calling aloud to his ferash, aai to two or 
three other servants, he said in a mostpereoiptory 
tone, * Gto, rascals, quick, fly, bring Sadek's ears 
to me this instant 1 11 three tail him ! If hie W 
My ears I would cut ^em off.' Then turning 
to the chaottsh, who had already got on his feet in 
readiness to depart, he said, * May your d^adow 
never be less. May God proteet you. Make my 
prayers acceptable to the pasha, jemd tell him again 
if be has three tails, I, by the blessing of the 
Prophet, have fifteen.' 

Upon thb the Turk, exclaiming from the bot- 
tom of his gullet < La iUaha ittdUah I there is but 
one Grod,' walked slowly away, and had not pno- 
ceeded many steps before he met the Fenians 



coming U{^ bearklg the ears of thpeir e«nintrytikini» 
or somettdi^ i^ery like thetiiy on the cap of a 
saucepan^ and who did not fail to exfaibit tfemn to 
the phlegmatic Ostnanli with appropriate eagres* 
sions of sapercilioiisness. 

"Hie Imeha, enn^ed at thia treatment) sdoa 
made our residence in his city too disagreeable to 
invite tia to stay longer than necessary^ Md accord- 
ingly we very soon after departed, leaving the 
cropped Sadek to find his way back txv Persia in 
the best nianner he was able. It was, faoweveF, 
known afterwar<fe that he departed mthi his ears 
on his head ; and that the bits of ftesh exhibited 
on the lid of the saucepan were slm^^ of a young 
Idd ; for whether the executibners of their master's 
coaia)and& knew that it was in no wise in his na- 
tnre to be cruel, or whether they were the culprif s 
personal friends, it is certain that he (wptd very 
tenderly for his roguery. 

After having traversed the long and tedious 
road through Turkey, foarretling at every post- 
house, and increasing our stock of h»tred for the 
sectaries of Omar, we at length descried the cu- 
polas and minarets c^ the cajMlal of the Blood- 
drinker,^ the vast and magnificent Constantinople. 

The aiiibassador was received with proper cere- 
mony and respect by the Turkish authorities, and 
a large house at Scutari allotted to him and his 
suite. A mehmsmder was also appointed, whose 
duty was to collect and distribute ti^e daily allow- 
ance of provisions gnmted for the use of the em- 
bassy, according to the estabMshed usages of the 

* A title by wMch the iidtan of Turkey it knowik in Persia. 
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^tniHre. Tiie young infidel, who had accompamed 
us, and who now made himself tolerably well un» 
derstood in our language, left us, and took up his 
quarters among his own people ; and shortly after 
preceded us to a city called Giaour Ismir, or the 
Infidel Smirna, in order to prepare a ship to con- 
duct us to England. 

The ambassador, soon after his arrival, visited 
the grand vizier, and in succession most of the 
principal Turkish ofiicers, many of whom took a 
great liking to him, and seemed to take much 
pleasure in his conversation. However he might 
be pleased with this, still his native hatred for the 
l*urks never forsook him, and he never lost an 
opportunity of expressing it, when he could do so 
with propriety. One day^ at a confidential inter- 
view with the grand vizier, at which I was permit- 
ted to be present, that minister, celebrated for 
being a pure and bigoted Musselman, talking of 
the power of the Franks in general, of their insti- 
tutions, and of their obstinate adherence to their 
own religious faith, exclaimed to the ambassador, 
* Ah, my friend, when will the world be cleansed 
from this most accursed race of unbelievers? 
What is to be done V 

* I tell you what,' answered the Mirza, * Allah 
must do it; for, between you and I, I do not think 
that you ever will.* 

On another occasion, when on a visit to the 
mufti, that great chief of the law, having suffi- 
ciently deplored the ambassador's evil destiny 
which led Um to quit the land of the true faith, 
in order to inhabit the regions of infidelity, said, 
^ Great will be the mass of impurity with which 
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you will be overwhelmed before you return. 
How shall you ever cleanse yourself therefrom ?' 

* Inshallah ! please Heaven/ answered my chief, 
* by not returning through Constantinople.' 

The ambassador was once invited to an assem- 
bly of free livers, where wine was introduced, ac- 
companied by singing and music. This brought 
on a discussion upon the respective merits of Turk- 
ish and Persian music, when a young effendi, who 
showed great pretensions to wit, said, loud enough 
for us to hear, ' As for the effect which their music 
produces, we know that when a Persian sing^ we 
always expect that it will rain.' 

* And we in Persia have always remarked,* ex- 
claimed the ambassador, ^ that when a Turk sings 
he sets all the asses braying in response.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

4 

Mirza Firouz receives a present of a Circassian 
slave. — The history of her captivity is described. 

A FEW days before our departure, the ambassa- 
dor sent presents to the principal Turkish officers, 
and received others in return. He had formed a 
great intimacy with one of the secretaries of state, 
a jovial spirit, who was addicted to pleasure, and 
particularly fond of Persian poetry and literature. 
To him he presented his own favourite riding- 
horse, accompanied by a beautiful copy of Hafiz ; 

Vol. I.— 6 
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and as be was anxious that they should be well 
received, he requested roe to present them myself, 
with the proper compliments. Yarak Effendi, 
for that was bis name, expressed himself greatly 
pleased at this mark of his friend's attention, and 
professed himself at a loss what to offer in return. 
He consulted me for a long while upon what I 
thought would be most agreeable to him. Of 
shawls he knew that he b^^d abundance. Pelisse 
and furs he also knew were common in Persia. 
Stuffs and brocades were more beautifully manu- 
factured with us than in Turkey. English goods 
he would not offer ; we were going whence they 
came. Amber-headed pipes the Persians did not 
use ; and we neither prized their horse-furniture 
nor their carpets. What then was to be done 1 
At length a thought struck him, and he exclaimed, 
* I have it ! I have it ! The ambassador, I know 
him, is an admirer of female bei^uty. He shall 
not go among the infidels to put his beard into their 
bands. He shall have my new Circassian slave ; 
she is beautiful as the moon ; and it is scarcely an 
hour since she has made the profession of the true 
faith. I brought her out of the ship she came in 
but yesterday, from that arch man-stealer, Khersis 
Oglu, and. he assures me that she is of Circassiail 
blood, and a princess ; but I suppose the kafir 
lies.' Then addressing himself particularly to 
me, he said, < May I "venture to send her to your 
agar 

I professed tfnoranc^ of his tastes, and said 
that I wouk} soon mform^ him of the ambassador's 
wishes on that bead, not doubting that if there 
was a possibility of taking such an additicHi to b» 
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9uite with hitn, that be vfmii not hesit&te in so 
doing. 

Accordingly I returned to Mirz& Firouz, who 
received the effendi's proposal at first with ecstasy; 
then with hesitation ; and at length, by way of 
not doing an uncivil act, he let him know that he 
codld not have hit upon a present that would be 
'more agreeable to hiiici. 

At the close of day she arrived, veiled from head 
to foot, mounted on a horse, aud escorted by the 
effendi's black man slave, who received a hand- 
some present in money for his trouble. She was 
immediately conducted into the ambassador's 
house, who had ordered a suitable place for her 
reception ; and when he went to visii her, we col- 
lected ourselves into a body, and freely discussed 
the probable consequences of this proceeding. 

< He will eat a good allowance of his wife's slip- 
per,' exclaimed Ismael Beg, the nazir, ' if once 
he gets within reach of it, should she become ac- 
quainted with what he has done.' 

* Ah !' said Taki, the ferash, who seemed to 
know much of the interior of bis household, * the 
khanum is at a great distance now : and until that 
time comes the world may have turned upside 
down. 

* Were she a Georgian,' remarked Seid, * there 
would be no harm done, for they are tractable; 
but being a Circassian^ 'tis time to put our trust in 
God. They are a bad race.' 

* Georgian or Circassian, Lesgui or Abkhasians,* 
said the master of the ceremonies, * they are all 
children of the devil together. 1 hope the arrival 
of this stranger among us may not bring ashes ttpOn 
our beads in a foreign lam),' 
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' I tell yikL what,' said I, < whatever we m&j 
think on this occasion is all very well, provided we 
recollect that she is the elchi's property ; and 
although she is one 'woman among so many men, 
yet^ mind ye ! he alone is her master.' 

* Yes, O yes \^ they all exclaimed ; * whose do^ 
are we, that we should think otherwise V 

The next morning the amhassador, of his own 
accord, gave me the history of his slave, which he 
had got from her own mouth*. It was brielSy this, 
that she was the daughter of % Circassian chief, 
who lived near the banks of the Black Sea, of a 
character so lawlessand depraved, that even ainong 
his own countrymen he was called Shmtan Bachehy 
or Child of Satan. His cruelties and drunken- 
ness would have been of little consequence had 
they been merely the effect of sudden passion ; but 
gambling was the vice to which he sacrificed every 
other feeling ; and this led him to commit acts of 
unheard-of enormity. To one of these acts this 
poor slave had fallen a victim. He had gambled 
to such an excess with a neighbouring chieftain, a 
man of greater power than himself, that he was 
totally ruined ; and determining to make one des- 
perate effort to retrieve his losses, he resolved upon 
selling all his family as slaves to the Turkish mer- 
chants who made that traffic. He accordingly 
struck a bargain with one of the m< >st enterprising 
of that profession ; and on a certain day it was 
agreed that he would furnish a fixed quantity of 
slkves, both male and female, who should be em- 
barked in the vessel waiting off the coast for that 
purpose. When he had been apprised of the ar- 
rival of the ship, upon pretext of giving an enter- 
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f^nment to his family, he cdllected the diflbrent 
individuals composing it under his roof, and invited 
them to join him in emptying certain skins of wine 
which had been provided for the occasion. Whea 
he saw that the men were sufficiently intoxicated 
for bis purpose, at a signal given his house was 
surrounded by a host of armed Turks, the Crew 
of the slave-ship,, and they immediately made pris- 
oners of allthe company, carrying away the drunk- 
ards like logs, and forcing off the wopien. Besides 
herself, who was his daughter, he had sold his wife 
and two of her brothers, with one of his own, his 
father and mother, two women servants, twoaunt^, 
and an uncle ; and by way of completing the dozen^ 
he stole a priest who was riding quietly by at the 
time, and added him to the party. As soon as they 
were embarked, the vessel set all sail, and not 
many days after they reached Constantinople, 
when she was immediately brought up by the 
secretary of stiite. 

The ambassador said that her Circassian name 
was Mariam, but that he intended to call her 
Dilferiby or the Heart-enslaver, owing to the great 
fascination of her manner. He described her as 
being low in stature, and of a round and melon- 
formed person^ but possessing eyes of surprising 
size and fire, and a complexion as verdant* as 
even the most celebrated beauties of Iran. He 
seemed qv\ie elated with his acquisition, and ex- 
pressed his intention fo have her instructed in all 
the arts and accomplishments which the Europe- 
ans are eapable of teaching. She was to become 

* Svli$f or sreeo, ira word used m Perria, denotiag t bnuette* 

6* 
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mistpess 6t embroidery, of tailoring, of making 
stockings, and twisting ringlets. She was to learn 
to sing, dance, and play musical instruments. In 
short, he intended to make her so accomplished a 
slave that, ia case some conciliatory presents were 
ever necessary to the shah, he might hiave her ready 
at hand to secure his peace At present he de- 
cribed her as totally ignorant. She could give no 
account of her religion; she could neither read 
nor write ; and her whole morality seemed that 
of revenging a (amily quarrel, and showing hos- 
pitality to the stranger. She was perfectly agreea- 
ble to become a follower of the blessed Mahomed, 
and pronounced the profession of the true faith 
without a moment's hesitation^ * What she may 
prove to be iin character,' said the ambassador, 
< Allah only knows; that will entirely depend 
mpon my good or ill luck, and upon the position 
of the planets at the time of her entering my 
liouse^T 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The embassy leave CanstatUmople^ reach Smima, , 
and embark on board an English ship. — Their 
reception on board is described. 

The ambasBador haviog received intelligence 
from ^ Giaour Ismir^ that a ship was in readiness 
to receive him and his suite, in order to convey 
him to London (for so is the foot of the English , 
throne called), we proceeded on our journey in 
the same manner as we had travelled from Persia, 
with this difference, that Dilferiby the Circassian, 
who now had heen put under the special charge 
of the two black slavey, Mahboob and Seid, was 
mounted upon a mule,.closely veiled from head to 
foot. Having passed the two large cities of ' 
Brousa and M anesia, traversing a country which 

Eroduces every thing that cah contribute to the 
appmess ^d well-being of man, we at length 
reached the city of our destination, situated on 
the borders of a magnificent bay, and called infi- 
del, because it harbours many European mer- 
chants, many Greeks, and many. Armenians, who 
drink wine openly, and whose hogs are allowed to 
walk about tne streets. Upon entering it we blew 
over our shoulders to keep the impurity of ijts 
inhabitants from us„ and then took up our quar- 
ters in a house which the Turkish government bgdi 
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been enjoined to prepare for the ambassador's- 
reception. 

We had been greeted a parasang before our 
entry into the city by the young Inglis, who, in 
quality of mehmandar, had proceeded from Con- 
stantinople to prepare our way ; and he intbrmed 
the ambassador that two ships were in readiness, 
the one, as he described it, a large ship belonging 
to the shah of his country, destined for the use of 
the embassy ; and another hired troni a merchant, 
for the purpose of conveying the horses. He 
assured us that every thing was ready for our re- 
ception, that all the provisions were on board, 
sheep for our A:a6o65, goats for our milk, fowls, 
geese, ducks, and turkeys, and plenty of water. 
There was only one thing which he wished to 
ascertain, namely, whether the ambassador liked 
to sleep in a bed which, by his description, was 
made to move backwards and forwards, or one 
which remained stationary. 

Ignorant as we were of the tiature of a ship, 
and of every circumstance attending a sea life, we 
became much puzzled at his questions. In the 
first place, that a ship should, from his^description, 
be a farmyard, containing all the animals he had 
enumerated, surprised us not a little ; but why a 
bed should be made to move about was extremely 
puzzling ; and why it should even be a question, 
whether a man should lie quiet, or be tossed back<^ 
wards and forwards, was stil) to be explained ^ 
and therefore the ambassador wisely left the matter 
at rest foi^ the present, untH we should be better 
able to judge^for ourselves. 

Tb% and various^ other eircomstancesy gave w 
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great matter for discussion, and increased our im- 
patience to see the Fi*ank ship, and all tbeVondera 
which we anticipated that it would contain. The 
mehmandar was not aware of the circumstance 
which had added the Circassian to our party, and 
as he was acquainted with our customs, which 
required the seclusion of women from the gaze 
bf men, he hastened on board to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements, and left us to prepare our 
baggage for immediate departure. 

The ambassador was very anxious not to leave 
the shore and set foot on board excepting at a 
fortunate hour ; and he consulted thereupon hi& 
master of ceremonies, Mohamed Beg, who had a 
good knowledge of astrology, having studied for 
some time under the celebrated Mirza Cossim of 
Ispahan. He did not discover any fortunate con- 
junction of the planets for a week to come ; and 
we were making up our minds to remain quietly 
smoking the pipe of patience, when, the second 
morning after our arrival at Smima, our baggage 
having been embarked the day before, the meh- 
mandar, attended by the captain of the ship, came 
to announce that all was ready, that the wind wa& 
fair, and that we must embark. This had not 
met the ambassador's calculation, and he positively 
said that he wouM not stir. The want of a good 
moment, said he, was not to be disregarded ; and 
whatever any body else might think, he for his part 
valued his life and the beard upon his chin too 
much, to ^commence such a hazardous undertaking 
as that of embarking upon a ship commanded by 
infidels, to go to infidels' countries, without having 
the full sanction of his own astrologers.. He wa& 
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stcengtbened in his resolutioii by Mohamed Beg,. 
wfao> strong in his science^ and obstinate in his 
converse with the heavens, declared that to go, 
merely at the invitation of an infidel, vrho, because 
the wind blew fair, thought that no other requisite 
was wanting to , a prosperous voyage, would be 
downright madness ; and accordingly they both 
resolved that nothing should make them stir. In 
vain, both mehmandar and captain said that the 
most fortunate moment surely was that when the 
wind was fair ; and that if they permitted it to 
shift, they might not be able to sail for many a 
week ; nothing could avail, and they were about 
to walk away in despair, when, as the best of all 
good luck would have it, the ambassador sneezed 
twice. Every one having complimented him, he 
said, <This is a good omen; if the stars were 
now but propitious, what an excellent moment for 
departure !' At that very instant Muhamed Reg 
also sneezed twice ! We were all in ecstasy. 
^Praise be to God, and, thanks to Allah !' came 
from every lip, and there was not a dissenting 
voice \ the omen was too 9trongly pronounced, 
that further objections should he made, and the 
ambassador immediately announced his readiness 
to proceed. 

We then without delay, putting our right legs 
foremost on crossing the threshold of the house, 
proceeded in a body to the beach, where boats 
had been provided to take ua on board. There 
seemed ^ be considerable ceremony among the 
Franks on this occasion. The ambassador and I, 
and one of his slaves bearing his shoes, were 
placed in the largest boat with the mehmandar 



and the eaptaiu v while another conveyed the rest 
of the suite and the Circassian. The he^d of the 
stable, with his grooms and stable-boys, were 
embarked on board the horse-ship. 

We had reached the frigate all but about one 
mqidani when, wonderful to behold, at the sound 
of a shrill whistle, out jumped hundreds of what 
#e took to be rope-dancers ; for none but the 
celebrated Eheez- Ali of Shiraz, inimitable through- 
out Asia for his feats on the tight rope, could have 
done what they did. They appeared to balance 
themselves in rows upon ropes scarcely percepti- 
ble to the eye, ascending higher and higher in 
graduated lines, until on the very tip-top of the 
mast stood, what we imagined to be either a gin or 
a divcy for nothing mortal surely ever attempted 
such a feat. We had no sooner reached the deck 
whither we had all been whisked up (the blessed 
Ali best knows how), than instantly such dis- 
charges of cannon took place, that with excess of 
amazement our livers turned into water, and our 
brains were dried up. 

< In the name of Allah P exclaimed the elchi, 
< what does this mean 1 Is thb hell ? or is it meant 
for heaven ? What news are arrived V All this he 
was exclaiming, while the captain, standing before 
him, made low bows, and seemed to claim his 
admiration. And it was only when the firing had 
ceased, and that our ears had somewhat recovered 
the shocks they bad received, that the mehmandar 
stepped up and said, this was done in honour of 
bis excellency, and was the acknowledged mode 
in England of treating persofis of distinction. 
'May your shadow never be lesV rejoined the 
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ambas&»dor. * I am very sensible of the honour*' 
at the same time thrusting his fingers into his ears, 
<and I assure you that this mark of distinction will 
leave a lasting impreslsion upon rne. But what is 
the use of discharging so man;, .^nnon, and wast- 
ing so much precious gunpowder 1 Tou have fired 
away more powder than our shah did in the cele- 
brated siege of Tus, when» with three balls and 
one cannon, he discomfited a host of Yuzbegs, 
and kept the whole of their kingdom in fear of his 
power for ever after. But how many cannon 
have you on board, in the name of the Prophet ?' 
said he. The mehmandar answered, * Forty- 
four.* — » Do you mean actually forty-four V said 
his excellency, * or do you mention that number 
as indt'fiiiite, signifying a great many, as we say 
chehel minar, forty pillars, when we talk of the 
ruins of Persepolis ; or the chehel ten^ or forty 
bodies, when ^e would describe the many saints 
btiried in the mausoleum near Shiraz ?* 

< I mean actually forty-four,' said the mehman* 
dar, appealing to the captain of the ship, who was 
standing near. < But that is a mere trifle,' added 
he. ^ Our king has many ships that carry three 
times this number, and at least fifty bearing the 
same number ; and when all the guns which are 
carried about from one end of the world to the other 
are enumerated, yop must cease counting by hun- 
dreds, but take to thousands.' 

* There is but one God !' exclaimed the ambas- 
sador, putting his finger in his mouth at thq same 
time, and deeply cogitating. ^You see what I 
said before is true/ turning towards me and others 
of the suite who were gat&ered round him ; < I 
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told you once before, that the English dig up their 
tsannou all ready made in the mine, and this proves 
it. Centuries, with all the blacksmiths of Iran at 
work from morning to night, would never make 
so many guns.' I ' , 

* Yes, yes,' was Answered by us. < We believe 
it all,' said one. ^ These Franks are devils, not 
men,' said another. * Wonderful things shall we 
have to say when we return to Persia,' said a 
third. Then all at once, as if by magic, we saw 
immense sails loosened from places where the^ye 
before saw nothing but wood and rope ; and ere 
a moUah could have counted his beads and said a 
hundred ^ God forgive me's,' we began to move 
at a rapid rate through the water, and an uni<» 
versal commotion among the houses, ships, trees, 
and mou^ains which surrounded us appeared to 
have taken place, and we were given to the mercy 
of the waves. 

* We are gone and doubly gone, no^,' said 
the ambassador ; ^ we are in the hands of Allah !' 

* God be with us ! oh, Mahomed ! oh, Ali,' ex^ 
clsdmed I. < Ali send us all safe back,' groaned 
Che master of the ceremonies. 

< Ameen ! amten P echoed the remainder of the 
«uite» 
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CHAPTER X. 

The novelty of ship-board to Persians U described. — 
They learn the difference between astronomy and 
astrology. 

When we had exhausted our firdt astonishment 
on the deck, we descended into a room orna- 
mented with looking-glasses, and fitted up with 
various conveniencies suited to the habits and 
customs of Europeans. And here the question 
of the bed, which had before been unintelligiblep 
was made clear to our understandings ;|^for it was 
a sort of hammock, and resembled those used bj 
the Armenians at Julfa, where one end of it is 
fastened to a beam, while the other is fixed to the 
wall, and thus swings backwards and forwards. 
The ambassador chose to sleep in one of these. 
I extended my mattress on the ground in an outer 
room, and the servants spread their carpets be- 
tween the guns, hanging up their niusquets, swords, 
and pistols upon pegs, as they were wont to do in 
caravanserais and post-houses, when travelling on 
dry ground. 

We passed the first night in a manner not to be 
described. To say that our heads went round, 
that our stomachs were thrown at variance with 
our livers, and our livers were made to contend 
with our heart-strings, would only express half 
our miseries. The tossing to and fro, the extra- 
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ordinary noises^ the newness of the smells^ the 
strange jargon which struck our ears, in short, 
the novelty of the scene altogether, kept our asto- 
nished senses in oike constant stretch, afid caused 
us to niake«various original reflections. Mohamed 
Beg, the master of the ceremonies, who never 
failed tt) say his five prayers per day, be he where 
he might, having spreacf his carpet on the deck, 
was about making bis adoration on seven mem- 
bers^ when the ship gave a toss which threw him 
upon his nose. This set those of the Franks who 
were looking at a sight so new on board their ship 
a-laughing, and threw us all uito a melancholy fit 
of musing, bewailing our hard fate to be thus cast 
mong people who mocked our religion, and who 
lodked upon our Prophet and his followers in no 
better light than ad swine in their sheds. How* 
ever, a repetition of ^ Grod is great V and < 6od is 
merciful V made us recollect in whose hands we 
were, and that if it was our lot to be polluted, des- 
tiny bad all the blame. 

Awaking the first morning after our embarka- 
tion, a sight totally new presented itself. Life 
and the world seemed to have departed from my 
and we now only saw the outsides of things. 
Where Was Tehran 1 Where the splendour of our 
shah ? his gilded palaces, his iron clad warriors, 
and his brilliant courtiers ? Where was Ispahan 1 
Where the lofty Demawend ? Where the plains^ 
of Sultanieh, and the wilds of Mazanderan 1 The 
capital, and even the whole dominion of the 

* AdoratioD on teven memben if m mode of wonliip eonnun to 
Mahometoot ; the hands, feet, knees, and forehead tonehing the 
(round at the fame moment* t 
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BloodwdriBker, had passed from us, and here we 
were, a s^eck in the ocean, seen only by thl^ 
clouds, passing the shadows of lands painted at 
immeasurable distances {rem us, and in the hands 
of infidels, who were ca#jring us €k>d knows 
whither ; with whom we eould hold no converse ; 
who could neither tell u& why they went one way 
instead of the other ; wny they chose to make a 
path in the sea, when there was none ; and for 
what good reason the ship went straight forwards, 
when there was nothing to hinder it going back- 
wards. Who among Us knew where England 
was 1 Not a soul. All that we saw of sea and 
sky might be the country of the infidels, for aught 
we knew ; astd that might pefbaps be our ultimate 
destination, for these objects seemed as likel; to 
belong to them- as to any one else. But what 
could be the use of such a country to any one, 
seeing that all its inhabitajits must be enclosed in 
boxes, like the one in which we were ; and that, 
running a\)vay from each other at their pleasure, 
no government could exist, no shah could control 
them, no one could levy fines upon them 1 In 
short,4he more we argued among ourselves upon 
our situation, the more we became perplexed ; 
nor did the explanationa which we received from 
the mehmandar much clear up our difiSculties, for 
he talked ta ns of things so foreign to our under- 
standings, that we were for the present obliged to 
drop the anchor of our curiosity in the harbour 
of expectiUion. « 

As long as we were near the land, we under- 
stood how sailors might track their way ; but when, 
once fairly out of^ight of every thing, save beaveui 
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and water, what was there to gaide them ? How-^ 
ever, we began to acquire some intelligence oi^ 
this head, for, upon the day when we first lost 
sight of land, we discovered that the ship was 
fiHed with astrologers. At about noon many of 
those whom we had looked upon as mere idle 
young men, appeared on the deck with astrolabes 
in their hands, and fell to observing the sun. Even 
boys handled this instrument of wisdom ; and, 
according to the answer which they gave to our 
questions, it seems that they wer<^ perfectly satis- 
fied that we w^re going right, and thai the heavens 
were propitious to ouir undertaking.- Mohamed 
Beg, not to appear deficient in knowledge, also 
produced his astrolabe, but could not make any 
of the observations which he was wont to do at 
Ispahan, when he studied under the celebrated 
Mirza Cossim, because he declared that we had 
changed our stars, and that those he now saw 
were different from those of his own country: 
However, the science which the Franks possessed, 
we presumed, was different from ours ; and they 
endeavoured to show us the difference between 
astronomy and astrology. Although we evidently 
drew our conclusions from the same sources, yet * 
our objects were not the same ; for the ambas- 
sador, not feeling well, and desirous to tiike medi- 
cine, sent to one of these star-gazers^ throngh the 
mehmandar, to^ inquire whether the heavehljr 
bodies were propitious to such an event> and he 
received for answer, that their science only ex- 
tended to settling the latitude and longitude of the 
ship, and that they had not yet learned to decide 
what might be the best moment for medicatii^ hill 

7.» 
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excelten«y*8 inside. This ga?:6 a sort of supe*^ 
riority in our eyes to Mohamed Beg, who, in this, 
inrtance, very valiantly decided, by some method 
of calculation peculiarly his own, that bleeding 
and pui^g might at present be used with great 
safety. 

But still we could not overcome our astonish- 
ment at seeing astrology practised by a parcel of 
beardless boys. Wbat in our country was the 
avocation of experienced men, who had passed 
their lives in watching the stars, and settling proper 
bourn for each action of the life of man, here was. 
undertaken by mere children. I was assured 
that any one of the obseners with the astrolabe 
could inform me within a mile of the exact spot 
we stood upon the earth ; and to prove that, it 
would only be necessary to watch the time when 
we should see land, which it was expected to take 
place that very evening at sunset As we had. 
now been at sea more than a week^ we longed to 
ascertain whether countries besides Turkey and, 
Persia did actually exist ; and therefore strained- 
all our eyes, in company with the Engligh astrolo-^ 
gers, to discover the land. At length, just as the^ 
sun bad taken its plunge into the furthermost 
corner^ of the deep, a streak was descried in the 
horizon, which every one affirmed was land, and 
I was called upon, tp acknowledge the accuracy 
of the astrologers. Mohamed Bcf , who, in his 
own estimation, looked upon himself quite as great 
a persioni^ Aba Ma2;ex\th9 iatbei: oi converaa-^ 

*-J^ ]Haur«^^wluck,.nndcied in Anhie,iMaBs the fiitli€ff«fi 
^rersation, wm a oelebnted •strononi.cv ai)d utrolpger, kBewau 
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tfoB hiinself, doubted, and assured those wbo^ 
would listen to him, that his science was prefera- 
ble to that of our navigators, inasmuch as he eouM 
guard against things unseen ; whereas the English 
only foretold the appearance of things visible. 
And, on this occasion, I well recollect that Mo- 
bamed Beg had a memorable ailment with tbe 
mehmandar, who, endeavouring to make us com- 
prehend the object of the observations made daily 
at noon, asserted, that the earth upon which we 
stood went round the sun ; whereas it is a well- 
known fact, approved by all the teamed in Persia 
nnce the days of Jemsbeed, that the sun has no 
other business than to revolve round us. I cannot 
well record all that was said on both sides, but 
(bis I remember, that Mohamed Beg, being dis* 
tnrbed by the newness of the mehmandar^s ob- 
servations, finished the discourse by saying, that 
if he were in Persia, on bis own territory, he would 
soon find unanswerable reasons why what he 
advanced was true. 
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CHAPTER XL 

They arrive at Maba. — Jlre indignant at the ft' 
efrictiwM of quarantiney and hold commimicatunr 
uith the Englieh governor. 

The next morning we found ourselves close to^ 
the shores of an isJantJ called Malta, which the 
mehmandar informed us had formerly belonged to 
a band of fighting dervishes, whose only business 
was to take unnatural oaths, and fight against the 
children of the true iaith. But it seems that their 
destinies were of no avail, when opposed to those 
of Mahomed the blessed,, since they no longer 
exist, whereas Islam flourishes. One of their 
principal laws was, that they could not marry. 
Then how could they continue to exist? "Tis 
evident their lawgiver was duller than the father 
of stupidity.* Had they been allowed even half 
the number of wives which the Prophet allows his 
followers, perhaps they still might have flou- 
rished. 

The avidity with which we eyed the shore, as* 
we sailed into the harbour, may be better con- 
ceived than described. We saw new men, new 
women, new buildings ; we heard a new language,, 
and new sounds. If all the caravans that traverse 

* Aim Mul, tfie fatlier of itvpidity^ m Um ArabiaBf etJXAfi^ 
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Fenia and Arabia were collected together, the 
united din of their beHs could not be greater than 
the eternal jingle of those which issued from 
numerous minarets that were seen to rise, 'm 
various odd and fantastic shapes, throughout the 
town. Ismael Beg, the nazir, well remarited, 
that it was evident, from this circumstance alone, 
ve had got into a Christian country ; for here 
they might ring their bells and welcome, whereas 
no dog of them would presume so to do in our 
cities, without having dearly purchased the per- 
mission. And he added, such a quantity of beUs 
as we now beard ringing would make a handsome 
revenue for any one of the shah's sons. 

Our first impulse^ as soon as the ship was at^ 
anchor, wasto endeavour to rush on shore ; but what 
Vto our surprise and indignation when we were 
i||>rmed that immediate accefljp wat not permitted ; 
, wt forty days at least must pass over our heads 
Imre we could be pronounced clean ? As soon 
as we heard this our rage knew no bounds, and 
ve proceeded at once to the presence of the am- 
bamdor to vent it. 

* In the name of Allah,* said I, speaking for the 
Yest, < are we. come all this way ttet we should be 
called unclean ? We are Mussulmans. To this 
day we have heard of nothing unelean, except it 
be these dogs of Christians. We can only be 
unclean irom the pollution which we have acquired' 
by living with them. In the name of the Prophet^ 
ve desire to return to Persia, If you are not 
permitted to land here, much less will they permit 
you to land m England, which is their principal 
coontry, upon which the foot of their throne 
lests.* 
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f You do not speaJc amtss, Hiyji Baba^' said tbe 
ambaseador to me in a quiet manner, unusual tc^ 
himself. *I also am in a state of amazement, but 
the business of the sbah must be done ; to eat dirt 
in bis service is now to be our daily occupation, 
and eat it we must, and say, thanks be to Allah !^ 
The mehmandar has endeavoured to make qe 
comprehend the reason of this regulation. He 
says it is a precaution to guard against the plague; 
and is not deviated from throughout the whole of 
the kingdoms of Frangistan, even in favour of 
kings ; that any one attempting to escape is shot 
like a wild beast ; and that this would be the cere- 
mony either of us would undergo should we resist. 
Such being the case, what isito be. done but to sit 
down in patience I These people have no belief 
in takduTy predestiBBiion, They do not like to- 
die, if they can avoid it ; and, to say the truth|# 
think they are right.' f 

< But we have no plague,' exclaimed Taki, th|i 
ferash. i^ We are men of Iran, where the plague 
never comesw Let them look upon the Turks, 
and welcome, as unclean ; but we are Persians.' 

Mohamed Beg made some wise observations 
upon the unerring decrees of fate, and quoted the 
Koran with great effect ; and at the same time he 
added, if it was not our destiny to set foot on 
shore at Malta, nothing more need be said, and 
we must be content to take events as they chose 
to come. 

This allayed our impatience, which was much 
appeased wFken we found that we were to proceed 
on our voyage on the following day in a much 
larger ship, which was pointed out to us, and: 
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wluch indeed looked like a floating casile. Our 
eyes were much struck at all we saw, and the 
power of the ship in which we now were sank in 
our estimation when in every creek and cohier we 
discovered cannons upon cannons, in such vast 
Bumbers, that if we were to give a true account 
of them in Persia nobody would believe us. We 
now began to find for the first time, how it hap- 
pened that the English had got possession of India, 
and resolved in our minds that all the stories 
which we had heard about their being governed 
by old women must be nonsense. With such 
cannons and such ships to carry them about, who 
would not conquer the world ? 

Our ship soon held much communication with 
the shore, and we were informed that the ambassa- 
dor's arrival had produced a strange commotion, 
which very soon proved itself by the quantities of 
boats which surrounded us. It was reported, 
among other things, that the ship carrying the 
horses was loaded with the ambassador's wives, 
and consequently attracted as much of the public 
attention as ours. The Circassian slave in the 
meantime had not stirred from the comer ui 
which he had been placed from the moment of our 
getting on board ; and so little did she know of 
what was doing, that long after our arrival at 
Malta she inquired ^ What may the news bef 

Before we were transferred from the small ship 
into the larger one, the ambassador received a visit 
firom the governor of the city, who, as he came 
^ alongside, pointed to a yellow flag floating on the 
top of our mast as an excuse for not coming on 
board, and which we found was the signal of un* 
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cleanness. Through the interpretation of the 
mehmandar he apologized for not having been 
able to receive the ambassador on shore, to treat 
him in a manner suitable to his rank; but he 
again assured us that regulations concerning quar*- 
antine were so strict that even an angel would not 
be admitted as pure if coming from Turkey. He 
then stated that he had received recent intelligence 
from his government, who had apprised him of the 
possibility of the ambassador touching at Malta 
on his way to England, and he had been enjoined 
to do every thing in his power to forward his voy* 
age, since the whole country of England, from the 
king to the peasant, were anxioMS to see him and 
do him honour. He then finished his speech by 
making many special inquiries concerning the 
health of the shah and the political state of Persia. 

Upon this, Mirza Firouz, thinking it necessary to 
return so flattering a speech, and also to place the 
prosperity of his country in the best possible light, 
assured the governor that when last we had heard 
from the sh«di he wa^ enjoying the greatest sanity 
of brain, and ^aa even vejoicing in his palace at 
Sultanieh at the arrival of twenty mule-loads of 
rebels' heads, which had just been sent him from 
the disaf ected provinces of Khorassan and Ma- 
zanderan, which had been perfectly devastated by 
lus victorious troops : thanks to the efforts of his 
majesty's twenty-fifith son. He hoped that this 
news would gladden the governor's heart, and 
spread universal satisfaction throughout England 
when known there. 

The governor said that this was unheard-of 
prosperity, and, as well as we could understand 
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oar interpreter, made suitable compliments on 
the occasion. He then thought it necessary to 
give us same intelligence in return, which, what- 
ever he might think of it, did not sound to our ears 
by any m»^aas favourable. From what we could 
gather, a civil war was raging in England, for in 
great exultation he assured us that the viziers of 
the shah of England, who, as in Turkey, it seems 
command his armies, had gained a signal victory 
over a rebel people called * Opposition.' 

The raehmander entered into long explanations 
upon this subject, which we could in no wise un- 
derstand ; and however he and the governor might 
seem to look upon their king's government as more 
firmly fixed by this event, still we doubted whether 
there was wi.^dom in proceeding on an embassy 
to a country full of internal broils, and which, as 
experience had taught us in Persia, could never 
be completely settled until one shah remained its 
undisputed master. It was^evident that the rebels 
were still strong, since, by the governor's own 
account, although daily defeated, yet they were 
not dispersed. * Ah !\said Mohamed Beg, ^ the 
Franks may talk of their management in matters 
of governmt^nt ; but here is evidently a great 
want of some Eastern wisdom ; a little of the 
tutiai dowkty or state colly rium,^ is necessary for 
them, and, by the blessing of Allah, you,' turning 
towards Mirza Firouz, *you are the man to teach 
them how to apply it.' 

I' Collyriam, the powder of antimouy, is constantly applied by 
Eatftefn people to strengthen the eyesigot, «n^, as a retnec^for na^ 
tional affairs, is frequently sarcastically tec^vkmendtA t& those 
whose condact is open to reproach. 

Vol. I.— 8 
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At this the ambassador looked pleased, and 
hearing us all exclaim BarnkaUah^ he curled up 
his whiskers and said, ^ that the outset of our voy- 
age, 'tis true, had been disastrous, for so we must 
think when a triie believer is counted unclean by 
an infidel ; but we bad now proceeded too far to 
think of returning; and although things had 
looked ill, yet he hoped that all would prove fa- 
vourable at last.* Therefore, as soon as the go- 
vernor had taken his leave, we permitted Ourselves 
to be conducted to our new ship. We parted 
with regret from our friends on board the smaller 
vessel, who appeared very anxious to have pro- 
ceeded with us to England ; but when we had 
been safely placed upon the deck of the large 
ship, we felt nothing but delight and amazement. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ITajji Baba describes a large English ship. — Of the 
individuals whom he meets on boards and his diffi- 
culties at adopting European manners. 

The ambassador was received with great cere- 
mony on board by the captain, an old man, who, 
as we conceived, out of compliment to us, had 
sprinkled his head with a white dust so nicely ap- 
plied that it did not shake from him. What other 
motive could he have had for so doing, excepting 
to evince his humility ? He stood with his hat off, 
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evidently to exhibit his dust, making many fine 
speeches ; and then, to show tB&t he did not re- 
strict himself to words only, ordered an immense 
discharge , of his cannon. He then paraded us 
about the ship, where we found ^very thing that 
the heart of man could desire, excepting horses 
and a green field to gallop over. We here saw 
nearly three times more guns than in the last ship, 
and enough men to form the population of one of 
our towns. Women were there besides, but not 
in great numbers ; indeed so few, we were told, 
that the arrangements preserved in our harems 
ttiight here be reversed, and, if properly distributed, 
fifty men at least would become the slaves and form 
the household of one woman. As great plenty 
reigned within board as if we had the bazar of Is« 
pahan at hand to supply us. We had fruits of 
all descriptions, as much milk and butter as if the 
tents of the Iliots were pitched close at hand ; 
and of wine and meat there was n store. 

Alt(^ether, the scene that we here witnessed 
was one ^{lich stkick us with more astonishment 
than any thin^ we had yet seen out of our own 
country. * Ah,' said we, Mf the shah had but one 
such ship in t^ Caspian,' he would bum the fa» 
^ers of the Russians n ^ hisball^I^ ! please God,' 
was repeated all round, and we lived in the hope 
that our ambassador once^ established in England, 
it would not be difficult to learn how to build ships; 
seeing that the Turks, a nation acknowledged by 
^11 mankind to be the asses of the human race^ 
made them, and recollecting thaf the Persians 
were endowed with more ingenuity ^ and ability 
than all the rest of the world together- 
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The csiptain then brought his nmba, or lieuten- 
ants and officers^ introducing them to the amfoas- 
sador, and among the number he specially pre- 
sented a doctor, who was enjoined to take care of 
our health. He moreover led a Frank. priest be- 
fore us, who was the only living sign we had yet 
seen of religion among the infidels, for never had 
we seen one of them even stand still and pray. 

The priest was distinguished from the others 
by weanng black clothes. His chin and lip was 
just as closely shaved as the rest, and he drank 
wine without scruple. The doctor, too, had no 
distinguishing marks of wisdom about him ; but 
it was evident that he was a mian of science, for 
upon feeling my pulse and looking at my tongue, ^ 
he asked me if I did not feel an ache precisely on i 
a spot on my head which he touched ; whether 
my eyes did not burn, and if my a[)petite was not 
gone ; discoveries which Miiza Akhmak would 
not have made in a moon-r— uo, not with all the 
talismans and astrologers of Persia to a^^t him. 

Having got acquainted wkb this^eompany, we 
descended into the apartmeifits below, which were 
much more spacious and numerous than those of 
the small ship we had. left; and here we found 
three individuals, two ^ men and one woman, evi-^ 
dently of a higher class than those who form the 
equipage of ships, and ^ey were presented to the 
atnbassador in their turn. Th^ady, for she was 
doubtless a khanum, was surprisingly beautiful, of 
a style of beauty totally different from that of our 
country- woin^ny being fair as a young moon, with 
hair like the gfA^ wire that forms the head-dress of 
a bride in l^^sia. She did not attempt to hid^ 
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her face when we and the other men entered, not 
was there any veil at hand for her to do so had 
she wished it ; but she addressed the ambassador 
without embarrassment or coyness, and at once, 
as it was easy to perceive, enslaved his heart for 
ever. Through the interpretation of the mehman- 
dar she inquired after the Circassian, and offered 
her good offices to make her stay on board agree- 
able ; but the ambassador assured her that she was 
nothing but a slave, and that if she could only get 
a corner to set in, unseen by anyone, she required 
no greater happiness. 

One of the men was a son of the road, as the 
wandering Arabs say, a traveller. He was evi- 
dently a person of experience, for his hair was 
white, which he might have kept from the gaze of 
the world had he always worn a turban or head- 
dress, according to our Eastern fashion. The 
account which he gave of himself was to us in- 
comprehensible ; f(;r it seems he was travelling 
about the world at his own expense for a Frank 
king, to colleet birds, beasts, and fishes, which as 
&st as he caught he ^uffi^d. The moment he 
perceived us he eyed us from head to foot, as if 
he were inspecting horses or camels ; and his 
curiosity was afterwards explained by the know- 
ledge we acquired of his pursuits ; —it was evi- 
dent that, looking upon us foreign animals, he 
longed to kill and to stuff us. The other was 
what the interpreter called a shahzadehy or prince, 
a native of a large island near which we sailed, 
called Sicilia. His principality, it seems, con- 
sisted in a cargo of merchandise which he was 
carrying to England for sale, and his history put 

8* 
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me in mind of what many of our Persian piinee» 
are likely to be al the death of our shah, namely^ 
wanderers and adventurers over the face of the 
globe. He had little to denote high birth in bis 
person, for he was, even among the Fraiiks, a man 
of dark and sinister aspect, adopting a mode of 
disposing his hands in an odd and unseemly man- 
ner in his lower dress, which might be royal fo^ 
aught we knew, but certainly neither graceful nor 
decent. He had a vizier in his suite, whom he 
hired perhaps to keep up his drooping spirits, who 
for the want of more serious eniplo}ment played 
from morning to night upon a sort of guitar. 

In this company we proceeded on our voyage. 
The ship was so large that it appeared to be di- 
vided into several mahah^ or parishes, and we were 
consequently not thrown so niuch together as in 
the vessel which had brought us from ^niirna. I 
scarcely ever associated with the ambassador, ex- 
cept at meals (for he permitted me to eat and to 
be seated before him), or when he walked upon 
the deck ; therefore 1 cannot keep any particular 
register of his actions ; but I, ap^iious to put into 
practic-e the shah's instructions, immediately began 
to study the English language, and to that effect 
made as many friends among the infidels as I 
could, in order to learii from them the names of 
every thing t saw. I found no one backward in 
giving me information, and ere long I began to 
make myself understood. The ambassador also 
was much helped in his study of it by every body 
on board ; and one of the lieutenants, in particu- 
lar, with whom he had formed an intimacy, made 
otit a vocabulary of the most necesscffy words hi 
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bis use ; and tbus our time wa9 well lak^ up.- 
Besides, he received much of his iustructiop frpm 
the inooD«iaeed lady. She, wonderful |o »^j^ was 
as learoed as any scribe, for she could read, and, 
what is more extraordinary, ui^derstood what she 
read.* She also wrote after the fashic^ of Eu- 
rope ; but whether she excelled in that accoHi- 
plishment we could not sufficiently judge, for 
being critics in our mode of peniv^anship only, we 
could not yet decide upon what might be good 
writing among tht Franks. It was indeed a rare 
and curioujs sight to see this iiair creature doing all 
the offices of a mollah, superintending the an»bas* 
sador's fingers as he attem{. ted to ivrite, and making 
him read the ugly and crabbed letters common to 
the books of Europe. For my part, 1 never got 
over the habit of reading irom right to left ; for so 
perversely awkward are the Europeans that every 
one of their books are written tiom left to right ; 
and the dfficulty was daily renewed when I began 
to read, until I found it necessary to stick a pin 
into my lelt hand sleeve, as a memorandum. 
Mohamed Beg, who pondered deeply upon this 
subject, after a due consideration of such contra- 
dictory habits, came to a conclusion that all peo- 
;le who sit upon the ground, such as Persians, 
!^urks, and Arabs, must write from right to left ; 
whereas all those who use tables, fiueh as Euro-' 
peans, must use the pen in the other direction. 

I shall reserve myself to extend the remarks 
which my mind has already suggested on the dif- 



*' ThrPerrians make a distinctioli between those who read and 
undenU^ and Ihosa who read 9^ d(k aoi w^eeitwid. 
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ferent usages of European life, as opposed to ouri?^ 
until I have seen more of these extraordinary peo- 
ple ; but I cannot omit to mention, that one of the 
greatest difficulties T?e at first bad to contend witb 
was upon the score of eating. ^ hen it is reinem- 
bered bow fiimjtle are the mani«ers of our board, 
where nothing is seen upon tbe cloth, save the 
food placed in various sized bowls and dishes, and 
spoons of different denominations for taking up 
the liquids, no one will be astonished when I say 
that we were quite puzzled at what we saw upon 
an English table. It absolutely bristled with in- 
struments of offence. We saw knives, with long 
glittering blades of all sizes and descriptions, suffi- 
cient in number to have ornamented the girdles of 
the shah's household, as well as a variety of iron* 
claws, looking like instruments of torture for put- 
ting out eyes, or running into criminals' bodies. 
To these were added pincers, trowels, scoops, 
spoons of all shapes, and contrivances ho numerous 
that it would take up a whole lite to learn their use ; 
and for what purpcse 1 merely to transfer the food 
from the dish to one's mouth. It is to be imagined 
that we were very awkward when we first adopted 
this new mode of eating, we who had been accus- 
tomed from our childhood simply to take every 
thing up in our fingers, and carry it with comfort 
and security to our mouths, without the dangerous 
intervention of sharp instruments. The ambassa- 
dor, however, determined from the beginning to 
persevere ; and so did I, in order not to have the 
daily mortification of being laughed at by the infi- 

* The Perrian werd for ft fork if changal, a claw. 



dels, which they always seemed very ready to do 
whenever the\ discerned any thing in our habits of 
life that differed from theirs. Our first essays were 
ratbcHrdisastrous, for n^ chief, in wieldmg bis knife, 
had nearly cut ofif one of his fingers ; and I, forget- 
ting the claw which I held in n»y hand, eating for 
a moment as usual with my fingers, alit)Ost put out 
my eye by running the horrid instrument into my 
face. Then there were cert monies without end, of 
which we could not comprehend the necessity. It 
is proper etiquette that the food in the large dishes 
should first make a deviation from the straight line to 
one's mouth, by resting un certain smaller plates 
before each guest. Then it is not lawful to drink 
from the jug or bottle at once, hiit the liquor must 
first be poured into subsidiary glasses, while each 
sort of mess has its appropriate spoon. It is im- 
proper to eat butter with the spoon for soup, or 
to swallow the soup with a butter ladle. To take 
up a fowl whole in one's hand would be a mortal 
sin ; much more to offer a bit to one's neighbour, 
which with us is reckoned so high an honour. In 
short, to describe the novelties which came under 
our consideration at every moment would require 
more patience than so unworth} a servant of the 
Prophet as I possess ; therefore I resolved to let 
my remarks on this subject remain ibr the present 
at the bottom of my memory, in order to bring 
them forth, InshaUahj when fate should again re- 
store us to our country and our bonnes* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The embassy leave Malta^ pass Gibraltary and see 
England — Hajji Baba aescribes some scenes on 
board ship. 

The niorning after our departure from the 
Island of Dervishes, upon awaking and looking 
from the deck, what was our surprise to find tb^. 
sea covered with ships of all sizes and denomhia' 
tlons as far as the e}t could reach ! They alt 
seemed to be going the same way, as if impelled 
by one mind, although we could discover no visible 
mark in the heavens by which they could direct 
their course. The difficulty was explained when 
we found that the Franks had a kebleh as well as 
ourselves ; and that they were guided to it by 
means of an instrument, which, in some measure, 
answered the purposes of our kebleh nemah, by 
which, with the blessing of Allah, every true be- 
liever can find the straight road to Mecca. 

Upon seeing these ships we thought at iirst that 
this might be a part of England ; and that the 4f^ 
minion of the sea, of which the infidels in Persia 
used to boast as belonging to them, might here be 
exemplified. But we were again mistaken ; for 
what was our surprise when we heard that they 
were laden with merchandise bound to England ; 
and that the great ship upon which we were em- 
barked was intended to protect them on the voy^ 
age! 
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<BuV said the ambassador, when he heard this» 
* in the name of Aa, is there a famine in your 
land, that all these sh)ps are going there ? or are 
the English such dolts that they can make nothing 
for themselves, and that other nations are obliged 
to supply them ? Why, if one ship arrives at 
Resht from Russia, or one at Abusheher from 
Hind, it is talked of throughout the land as an 
event ; and they bring us as much cloth, china, 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and other merchandise as 
will suffice for many months.' The mehmandar, 
instead of repining at the necessities of his coun- 
try, which required such help in ships and mer- 
mandise, seemed, on the contrary, to glory in it ; 
aEnd endeavoured to persuade us that this was in 
fact the cause of its wealth and prosperity. We 
became more and more perplexed at all we saw, 
and our impatience to arrive at the seat of these 
extraordinary people increased every day. 

In the meanwhile our time passed on in a man- 
ner, when we came to think upon it, that must 
have been under the influence of something more 
than human. Here we were, day after day, week 
after week, living in the middle of a world of wa- 
ter, going God knows where, and existing upon the 
mere assertion of one or two men, who had no 
otL '^^r proof to show us that we should again see 
human beings, and once more enjoy the blessings 
of a life on earth, except a few figures, scratches, 
and marks on large sheets of paper. By these 
they pretended to explain that the world was 
round ; that it was intersected by certain lines, 
all of which are known and numbered ; and that, 
having passed a proper quantity of these, we should 
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mfalliUy find ourseives onii morning in England. 
What wsB now to be done, but to put our faith in 
what they said ? Their doctrine was more curious 
and astonishing thaa iny we had ever heard from 
our mjst protbuni m ollahs ; and we determined 
that if th^ir .^alcalatioiis proved correct, to publish 
it in our country, and pass for prophets and as- 
trologers sucti as ^ere never icnown since the days 
of Jenhsheed. 

After s tiling many days and nights land was 
perceived, and we came to anchor close to a laige 
insulated rock, which the English call Gibraltar, 
but which the m^^hmandar assured us once be- 
longed to the sons of Islam; and pointing out a 
long range of distant lands on the opposite coast, 
he told us that it was now inhabited by Mahome- 
dans. Pressing him to tell us more on this 
subject, he said that one Tarik ben Zeyad^ a fa- 
mous devourer of iron,* a general of one of our 
early caliphs, had taken this place from the infidels 
of those days, and that it had been called Gibel 
Tarik, or Tank's Mount, after him. We curled 
up our whiskers, and girded up our loins, lipon 
bearing this history; and forthwith endeavoured 
to impress our friends on board with more extend- 
ed ideas of the prowess of Mussulmans. Again 
we sailed, but we were long getting through a 
narrow passage owing to adverse winds; and re- 
collecting the Babelmandab^'f of the sea leading 
to the Holy Mecca, we called this part of our 
Toyage the entrance of the * Gate of Tears.' 

* Ahunkhor, a common exprenioo, dewndng-m lumvo, » hero. 

t '^8 word, vulgarly called Babelmandelf received its name 
of the Gate of Tears from tbe old Arabiaas, v^ eonpidered as 
dead all those who veoitured to encoaoter the dangeri of its navigs- 
tion. 
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Having passed it, We contihued our course for 
many days in a colder climate, when a circum- 
stance took place which inspired us with hopes 
that our voyage was now drawing to a close. 
The traveller and beast-stuffer, with whom we had 
become very intimate, was evidently distressed at 
the appearance of those unequivocal marks of 
age, namely, his white hairs. Upon comparing 
our beards with his head, he inquired by what con- 
trivance, old and young, we managed to preserve 
such a fine glossy black on our hair ; while, do all 
he could, he never could prevent his own becoming 
white. He made us understand that the world in 
general, taking his white hair as a false data, 
supposed him to be aged beyond the truth, while 
he assured us that he was still in the vigour of 
youth ; and argued that if he could avert such in- 
justice by using artificial means, he felt himself 
justified in so doing. 

We assured him that in Persia we were equally 
sensible to the decays of age, and had an equal 
abhorrence of white hairs ; and to that effect, from 
time immemorial, we had used certain dyes, which 
brought to the same level the beards of old m^n 
and of the young. Some preferred the khenna 
by itself, which produced a fine red or orange 
tint ; others, more fastidious, the indigo leaf only, 
and appeared with blue beards ; but the generality 
used both these dyes combined, which gave the 
fine black gloss. We then asked the traveller 
which he intended to use, the red, the blue, or the 
blackl 

He appeared to start with horror at the iiiert- 
tion of red, swearing that he would prefer his dwDi . 
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white bmrsto it; but be expressed bis wisb to 
make use of tbe black dye, and tbis was done ap- 
parently unknown to tbe rest of bis countrymen 
in readiness to appear witb all tbe colours of youtb 
on reacbing his own shores. 

Hasheni, the ambassador's valet, accordingly 
promised to prepare the proper dyes, and to reno- 
vate this infidePs head. But what was our aston- 
ishment the day after, instead of seeing him appear 
under new colours, to observe his bead plastered 
over with grease, and thickly covered with the 
white dust common to Franks. We could remark 
that the khenna had taken well, and that but for 
the white dust and grease his head would have 
appeared of a fiery red. When we asked Ha- 
sbem why he had not proceeded to finish with the 
indigo leaf, which would have made the whole 
black, we found that that dnig had lost its quality 
by the damp of the sea; and that therefore tbe 
bead of the bird-stuffer was doomed to remain a 
fixed red. 

It was evident be was much mortified by tbis 
disaster, seeing that red hair is scouted as infamous 
in bis country, and he appeared particularly so 
before tbe khanum, in whose eyes he evidently 
wished to bold a high station. But luckily for 
him, and for us all, the land of England was soon 
afier in sight, and in this new and interesting ob- 
jept were forgotten the miseries of our fellow- 
traveller, and tbe ridicule of his crimson locks. 

The infidels appeared to bail tbe first sight of 
their country with almost as much joy as we, and 
tbis confirmed us in tbe supposition that chance 
i^ud destiny bad much more to do in our stumblinf^ 
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Upon it, than all the observations, the lines, the 
angles, and the large pieces of paper of their as« 
trologers. It was plain that their obserrations 
(and that was a discovery first made in great ex- 
ultation by Mohamed Beg) did not wholly depend 
upon their knowledge of the heavenly bodies ; for 
upon throwing a piece of lead into the sea, by 
means of a long line, they f^und that we were 
near the land, and having struck bottom, they 
knew by the sort of soil which attached itself to 
the lead thatit must belong to England. 

It is evident that much of what we had heard 
concerning the dark and dreary climate of Eng- 
land was true ; for when its coast was first pointed 
out to us, instead of the bright and sunshiny moun- 
tains to which our eyes w^e accustomed in our 
own country, we here discovered only a low line 
skirting the horizon, enveloped by clouds and 
vapour ; and this, we were assured, was the seat 
of the Franks. The reason then (that which 
always appeared to us so inexplicable) why this 
restless people should leave their own homes, and 
encounter so many dangers and difficulties to seek 
us out, was at once explained. We possessed a 
commodity which tbey did not, hni without which 
the life of man is fittle worth. We saw the sun, 
and enjoyed sunshine ; they were wise enough to 
know that this blessing outweighed every other. 
It is true the mehtoandar endeavoured to explain 
it otherwise, by saying, that there existed among 
the nations of Europe interests of an extent and 
nu^nitude that we could not understand, whicb 
made it necessary f6r England, one of the principal 
of those nations^ to send her eiiussaries int« every 
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quarter of the globe, however remote from her 
own immediate sphere, to make friendships, and 
extend her eommerce. 

We, however, would in no wise listen to these 
reasojps, nor allow that any interests which the 
nations of the Franks might have among them- 
selves could compete with those wUch agitated 
our vast, importanl, and ancient monarchies. 

* As, for instance/ said the ambassador to him, 

* if you talk of foreign relations, what will you 
compare to one of our chappows^ or predatory ex-- 
cursions upon a neighbouring state ? The men 
and women slaves, the camels, the horses^ (he 
mares, and the sheep, besides the mule-loads of 
heads, which we victoriously seize and bear away 
o^ such occasions, are feats indeed, and are not 
to be brought into competition with the squabbles 
of a few beardless infidels, who write, and nego-- 
tiate, and talk, and make many words for months,, 
a^d spmetiipes for years, ahout the right of a 
tiling, before they come to blows. 

^And if you talk of domestic concerns, what 
are the petty interests of individuals, who work 
only for tl^emselves and their own enjoyments, to 
compare to the labours and exertions of a whole 
nation striving to accumulate luxuries and richer 
fpr a great king, such as ours, who, instead of 
thanking us for our trouble, esteems it a great 
honour that he does us to accept of pur oiferings, 
and of the homage of our lives and properties V 

It was p vain that we argued ; nothing would 
^nyince the mehmandar that his country and hi& 
govcrpment were not the best in the world ; and 
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be always finished by saying, < Wait till you see 
England ; you will then judge with your own 
eyes ; and you will then tell me which are the 
bappiest people, the English or the Persians.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

They reach Plymouth. — Their first impressions upon 
seeing an English toton -^Difference between an 
hotel and a caravanserai. 

At length our ship cast anchor; no one inquired 
or seemed to care if it was a fortunate hour for so 
doing, but, without a moment's consideration, 
down went the anchor, and our destinies were 
fixed. But previous to this, even before we ap- 
proached the shore, we held a conversation with 
the inhabitants by means of certain flags hoisted 
on our masts, which the captain assured the am«- 
bassador would in the course of a few hours 
announce to the king of England his arrival, 
although the seat of government from the port 
was distant at least as far as Tehran is from Ispa- 
han. This contrivance we much admired,although 
we little understood how it could be put into prac« 
tice, notwithstanding the assurances of Mohamed 
Beg, who ai^ed that the English must have 
taken a hint from the Persians, for he brought to 
our recollection that part of our ancient history 
which relates to the downfal of the tyrant Zohak ;. 

9* 
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that event haviug been brQiig)it al)out by foes on 
the tops of inountains, wbieh were; to be simab 
for a general rising of the people, an4 of. bis 
death. Be that as it n>aj, we soon foui^d ih^ 
benefit of the invention; lor instead of being 
obliged to remain on board for fort; days, as we , 
were threatened, ere two had elapsed the answer 
to our signals was received, and full permission 
granted us to land, and to proceed to the foot of 
the English throne. 

This was a happy day for us indeed, and, with- 
out even thinking oi asking permission of our 
astrologer, the ambassador at once determined to 
leave the ship. He ordered his suite to prepare 
for the journey, to collect the baggage, and not to 
forget the saddles, bridles, and horse ^equipages. 
We armed ourselves, and with pistols in our belts, 
swords by our sides, and each a spear or a cara*^ 
bine on our shoulder, we boldly descended the 
ship's side, and got into boats prepared for us. 
We took affectionate leave of our friends on 
board; for although their business was fighting, 
to give and to receive blows, yet peace and good- 
will had marked their conduct towards us. The 
red-haired traveller slipped on shoie under the 
ambassador's protection, and, accompanied by 
the young interpreter, who now had become our 
mehmaiidar, we at length pushed from the ship, 
while the air resounded with the cannon that was 
fired to announce that event 

'^he Circassian^ who bad not sthred from her 
eorner since she had first come on board, escorted, 
by Mahboob and Seid, went on shore in a separate 
boat aifter the ambassador's departure. During, 



the sbort time we had passed among the i^uro- 
peans there vf^s ow differeace between tiiem and 
us which we remarked and wondered at This 
^as the re^p^ct and deference they ps^id tp women. 
T^e golden-haired khanum who ha4 been oui^ 
feUow-pas^euger was idolized b) ^hem. ^^ no 
sooner appeared thaA every one arose^ and no 
one seemed to think of themselves or any thing 
else until she was seated in the most commodious 
and agneable manner. Did she go on the deck, 
there was nothing done either by the officers or 
the men which had not her couvei^iience in vie^. 
The same sort of attentions would have taken 
place towards Diifertb, had she shown herself like 
the khanum ; and even in her seclusion, no day 
passed but inquiries were made whether sh^ had 
every thing she desired, whether her foo,d was to 
)|er hking, and whether any thing else could be 
done to promote her happiness. These observa- 
tions were confirmed by what took place during 
the short time we were on board previously to 
landing at Plymouth ; for no soontr had the ship 
cast anchor, than women approached in boats, 
and were permitted to come on board. They 
were none of the most beautiful, 'tis true, nor the 
best bred, but still they were treated with pi^oper 
decorum. 

Saadi saith, * the more fruit is forbidden, the 
more it is cpveted ;' and so we found it to be the 
case in the seclusion of the Circassian. The 
moment she appeared, although impenetrably 
veiled, the whole population of the ship was in 
peadiness to look at her. It is well that the am- 
bassador did not witness this scene, or else all his 
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wrath would have been excited ; he who now 
thought huDself representing royalty might perhaps 
have exacted the same honours towards his slave 
as the Asylum of the Universe does towards his 
women when they issue forth in pubhc."*^ But I 
question whether such a ceremony as the courouk 
would have been understood by the infidels, to 
whom looking upon a woman's naked face is as 
Gom0H)n as looking upon any other piece of per- 
mitted flesh. 

Our sensations upon rowing to the shore were 
such as we conceived tbe body of the true believer 
might feel when seeking for his soul finds it, and 
sits down to all eternity near a river of milk in the 
seventh heaven. Although every thing we saw, 
we were convinced, was impure, and defiled by 
the presence of mortals doomed to eternal fires, 
still how did our hearts open when we gazed upon 
green fields, fresh flowers, and running water t 
Indeed patches here and there were quite as green 
as the green of Persia. The numerous houses 
attracted all our attention, all painted and orna- 
mented as if they had been prepared for the re- 
ception of the shah. We landed amidst an 
immense crowd quite as curious and as anxious to 
see us as the people of Iran had been to see the 
English embassy when it came into Persia. But 
there appeared to us a total want of police ; no 
f trashes with sticks to keep the mob at a distance; 
not a blow was struck, not a foot turned up. Had 
tbe English been laughed at' for having no beards 

* Before tiie sfaah't harem leares the palace a proclamation is 
made, ordering that no man appear on pain off dei^th. 'this is 
called the ccurouk* 
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3|S epiucfa as we were for having them, there would 
have been no end to the stripes inflicted ; but not 
a thing was done either to control the looks or 
words of the infidels, and they laughed as much at 
their ease as if there was no retribution at hand. 

The mehmandar had provided carriages to take 
us to the caravanserai ; a species of conveyance 
completely new ; for although we had seen the 
Turkish arabahs at Constantinople, yet they were 
nothing to compare to what we saw here. We 
were driven off at a rate that ajinost took away 
our breaths ; and before we could well ascertain 
into what sort of a machine we had been inserted, 
and how it was that we were carried away with 
such amazing velocity, we were landed at the door 
of the caravansei-ai. 

When the u^ebmandar had talked to us of a 
earavanserai, we conceived that we should see a 
building open to every man and beast who might 
chopfje to yiraU^ in, apd ta^e pp^ej^iop 9if wh^te^vqr 
room or stahle that might be vacant, without being 
under any obligation, except to the pious founder 
of it. But what was our astonishment, when we 
alighted at the door of a bouse, at the gate of 
which stood several denominations of Frank|, 
without their hats, and two or three women un- 
veiled, all ready to receive us, and who» placing 
thenoselves in a sort of procession, preceded the 
ambassador until they reached a room fitted up 
with looking-glasses, and surrounded by many 
contrivances too numerous now to mention. The 
mehms^ndar then told us that this was to be our 
habitation for the present, and added, that when- 
ever we wanted any things we had oijily to pull a 
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string pendant from the wall, when slaves ready to 
obey our orders would appear, quicker than even 
the gins did to Aladin. 

All this bewildered our senses. Here we were 
in a house which no shah of Persia, since the days 
of Noushirvan, could have seen, not even in a 
dream — fitted up with more luxuries than decked 
our largest palaces — with windows glazed with 
the purest glass — with carpets of such little ac- 
count, that every one walked over them in their 
shoes — with walls beautifully painted — with chairs 
enough to seat all the elders oi Tehran ; in short, 
with such inconvenient abundance, that it was 
long before we could be convinced to look upon 
it as the abode of the stranger. < Adieu,' said we, 
< adieu, the vaunted hospitality of the East, if tins 
is the way the stranger is received by the Euro- 
pean !' But what was still more extraordinary, we 
had remained in this state of surprise not a few 
minutes, when in came a fair-faced daughter of 
England, asking us through the mehmandar, 
whether we should like to ^see our beds;' at 
least so we understood her. We knew of no 
other beds than those which we carried about and 
spread on the floor, and therefore we all willmgly 
pressed forwards to the sight ; and her6 our 
wonder was again excited. The shah's throne, 
on which he sits to administer justice, and to make 
the two extremities of the world tremble, was not 
more magnificent than the bed intended for the 
ambassador. It must have been constructed upon 
the model of the famous peacock throne of the 
Moguls. Upon four pillars of curiously wrought 
wood waa raised a caaopy of rich sivifb^ from; 
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whicli were suspended curtains as ample as those 
which screen the great hall of Tehran. The 
seat was overlaid with the softest and most luxuri- 
ant mattresses, and pillows to recline upon were 
raised one above the other in heaps. Here our 
moonfaced conductress proposed that the am- 
bassador shold pass the night ; and the invitation, 
as may be expected, was greedily accepted ; an 
event to which she appeared perfectly accustomed, 
inasmuch as it was settled without the least indi? 
cation of a smile or a blush on her part. * Allah ! 
there is but one Allah !' exclaimed Mirza Firouz ; 
*l am in a state of amazement. To eat dirt is 
one thing, but to eat it after this fashion is another. 
If pollution did not meet iis in the face at every 
turn, I should say that our fortune is on the rise, 
and that our star is labouring hard in our service. 
We have not only the repose of paradise made 
ready for us, but also the bouris thereof awaiting 
our pleasure.' 

Of a sudden a great sensation appeared to be 
made in the caravanserai, and the ambassador was 
informed that the Circassian was arrived. The in- 
fidels, still treating her with the same attentions that 
we bad remarked on board ship, were bringing 
her straight to Mirza Firouz, when they were 
prevented by the sagacity of Seid and Mahboob. 
Not one of them could understand that she was 
only a slave ; the raebmandar himself, when he 
reached England, seemed to take part with his 
own countrymen in paying her a respect that was 
ngl her due. ^ Where shall we put the lady?' 
said he to the ambassador. — * Lady, indeed !' said 
Mirza Firouz; 'what words are these? You 
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know better than I that she is no lady ; that she is 
only a poor slave ; and, therefore, for the love of 
Ali, do not allow her to be treated as a lady. Give 
her a corner, and there let her sit/ 

The curiosity which she seemed to excite among 
the English was beyond any thing we could have 
conceived — it far exceeded their curiosity to see 
us ; for although nothing could be greater than 
the contrast between our hairy chins and their 
smooth faces, yet they seemed entirely to forget 
us In their desire to see her. They thronged the 
house from morning to night, watching the win* 
dows of the room which she was said to inhabit. 
Not satisfied with looking, they made strange 
noises in their language, which none of us could 
understand; and, what was more extraordinary, 
there was a painter ready to draw her portrait the 
moment she should show herself. * If slaves are 
thus treated in this country,' said we, *what a 
happy lot must attend the wive? !' Indeed, if to 
walk about without a eunuch, to leave their faces 
exposed to the gaze of men, and to be allowed the 
free use of their eyes and tongues, be happiness, 
the English women possess it in a supreme 
degree. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The ambassador is visited by the govermor of Ply- 
mouth — He dinesy and goes to bedy but canndl 
sleep. 

MiRZA ViRovz was much mortified that no per*- 
son, great or small, had been sent by the govern- 
ment to meet him at his landing. No one had 
said the khosh amedeed^ ' you are welcome,' to him, 
which a Persian says even to a Jew when he has 
passed his threshold ; much less had any one in- 
quired whether his brains were in good order, or 
whether his spirits were well wound up. The 
istakbaly that commonest of ceremonies, which is 
always performed in Persia towards a stranger, 
was here totally omitted ; and wh^n we recollected 
with what honours and attentions all, English am- 
bassadors had been received by ss, we unanimously 
exclaimed at the want of hospitality which marked 
our reception, and regretted our ever having left 
our own country. We fell tooth and nail upon 
the mehmandar, uttering loud complaints against 
his government ; but he excused himself by say- 
ing, that the customs of England and Persia were 
different ; and that he hoped, if we would have 
patience, we should soon find that what was omit- 
ted in empty words and compliments would be 
fully made up in substantial comfort. 

However, we bad not long been installed ift the 
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caravanserai before the amba8|ador was waited 
upon by the governor of <he4^. He c$he un- 
attended by any saite. He ha^ no led horses, no 
running footmen before him, no pipe-bearers, no 
shoe^holder^, no ferasbes to clear the road 
sticks ; but he walked in with his hat in his bt 
and, without in the least seeming to think wj 
he was to sit, placed himself in the first chair 
was at band. The ambassador, who is all CQiir* 
tesy and politeness, and who understandn perfectly 
how high up in the room every man is entitled to, 
was quite shocked at seeing the governor in a 
place only good enough for a kedkhodoy^ and 
after much entreaty persuaded him to sit on the 
sofa next to him. Indeed, if the mehmandar had 
not told us that this was the governor, we should 
have taken him for little better than z fakir; and 
although we were assured that he was a com- 
mander of many ships, and a lion in the fight, yet 
*h§ was so very smaU in person, find so very quiet 
in manner, that l\ required all our imagination to 
convince ourselves of his greatness. He was 
moreover seventy jears old. 

This being the first ofiSieer of consequence whom 
we had seen in England, the ambassador thought 
4t right, for our interests, to produce as favourable 
an impression as possible on his mind, and accord- 
ingly put into practice all those attentions and 
well-set speeches of which he is so eminently the 
master. After he had inquired three times over 
wbether his health was good, his brains right, and 
his spirits up, he turned round to me and the meh- 

* A kidkho4aii the pcincipa] oiBeer oC apwrjfb, or » rlllfgf • 
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makidar, and said, ^ t^raise be to God, the governor 
is a fine youtii ; there is not his equal in the fight ; 
he is iiQ aicconiplished ; he is a person, in short, 
itpon whom one's eyes like to look. We are 
llappy to have met with such an individual on our 
first landing ; it forebodes good luck ; our fortunes 
are on the rise ; the kii^ of England, it is evident, 
Is a prince of great wisdoiii, to have chosen such 
a man for his representative. By being acquainted 
with such like persons the friendship of tt|e two 
, countries will be cemented, and the Persians and 
English will henceforth call each other brothers.' 
The mehmandar having, as it appeared to us, in 
six words interpreted this, all that the ambassador 
got in answer was, * Oh !' How what he had to 
say could have been thrown into so short a word, 
we have still to learn. The ambassador waited 
for some time for an answer to this speech, and 
was Curling up his mustaches, and smoothing his 
beard, in the hopes of an equivalent return of 
compliment, when the governor broke a long 
silence by remarking that it wds a fine day; not 
meaning, as we should have said in Persia, that 
the sun shone because of the joyful event of the 
ambassador's arrival, btit that it really was fine, 
and did not rain. We all looked at each other, 
and as soon as he had taken his leave, and when 
the mehmandar had also left us, we gave full vent 
to our feelings. < Did you ever see such an ass ?' 
e(xclaimed one« ' A governor indeed ! a P^ian 
dog woidd make a better,' said another. * rraise 
be to €rod,' said a third, < where are the Franks, 
and where the Persians ? A Persian eameUdriv^r 
would speak better than this infidel.' Then We 
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all fell to ptsdsiog the wit and the eloquence of our 
ambassador, who indeed had excelled himself on 
this occasion, considering the poor subject before 
whom he had made his first display. We said, 
a truth the shah has chosen a man who will maki 
his face white in this foreign land ; and one who 
will give the infidels a proper specimen of Persians 
superiority over every other. Our assurances in 
some measure soothed his displeasure at the treat- 
ment which he had hitherto received; and we 
consoled ourselves by the reflection, that it would 
be as unfair to judge oi the whole of the Persia^ 
people by the Arab sheikh who governs Bushire, 
as it would be to judge oi the English by the go- 
vernor of Plymouth. 

The dinner at the caravanserai was served up 
very much .in the same fashion as it had been on 
board our ship ; but our astonishment never ceased 
when we saw all the silver and rich ornaments 
that were <iisplayed on our table. • Can this be 
a caravanserai,' said we, ' or is this a deception 
practised upon u^ 1 We are luckj ii at a caravan- 
serai in Persia we find a poor wietch of a baqal 
at the gate, to sell us a loa^ and an onion ; but 
here are the ricbes of a Hatem Jot.' The meh- 
mandar assured us that it was a caravanserai, and 
nothing but ^ caravanserai ; and at every town in 
England we should find, not onlj one, but several 
such as this, and in many instances mui h better, 
and more magnificent. However, there was one 
little secret which having explained, he materially 
diminished our satisfaction, and made us doubt 
after all whether our own ruined buildings were 
not better, and that was, that at the winding up^ 
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and whetk on fbe point of deptf tut^, t cerCatt 
litde ifaing cdled Ia « bitr Wad brought, in which 
^ei7 mouthful eaten, every candle expended, wd 
every g1as6 broken, were care fUlly registered; and 
Ifaat the amount was instantly paid, it^itbont even 
an appeal to the ca2», or a general cry of justice 
and no justice, or else the stranger's goods Were 
seized, or perhaps his person put into prison. 

Our time passed on rather slowly and dull 
enough until the hour of bed. We amused our- 
selves principally in pulling the strings which hung 
near tne fire-place, to try whether such a cere- 
mony would actually produce the appearance of 
the slaves, or servants, of the caravanserai ; and 
sure enough they <!^me, and tired enough they 
seemed to be; until at length our pulling had no 
farther effect ; and the charm we supposed #as 
broken by too frequent a repetition of it. But 
when we were fairly tired and sleepy, the round- 
faced maiden, whom we had seen in the^ morning, 
again made her appearance, with a lighted candle 
in her hand, and invited the ambassador to repose, 
to which he willingly assented. This was the sig. 
nal for a general departure, and we each of us 
were then inserted into a well covered throne, as 
before described. 

The night was passmg on vefy successfully, 
when I was awoke by the ambasdador'a v(nc6 
somewhere hi the house, f got up as well as I 
could in the dark, and found him apparently in 
great distress, walking ^bout in dishabille, foRewed 
by the master and mistress of the caravanserai 
and all their servants. The parties could not 
nndetstfuid'eacbodier. The infideb were lookii^ 
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quite aghast, wondering what the ambassador 
could mean ; while he was venting his rage in a 
strange mixture of Persian and English words. 
As soon as he perceived me, he exclaimed, < I 'm 
dead, I'm dead; they have killed me! May their ^ 
houses be bankrupt; ma} they all go to JelianvmF^^ 
Upon inquiry it was found that the people of the# 
caravanserai, conceiving we must always be cold ^ 
because we came from a hot climate, had so heaped 
the ambassadop^s bed with coverings, that no 
sooner had be got in among them than he began 
to smother. He escaped as if from certain death, 
and taking reiuge in the passage, by his noise and 
exclamations gathered around him all the caravan* 
serai. Having relieved bis misery, we again re- 
tired to our beds ; but our wonder never ceased 
when we saw hof^ constantly and unconcernedly 
the infidel iemales n>ixed with the males, and with 
what little concent the n^en saw their wives and 
daughters waiting upon us, and performing all the 
offices which we can only con mand within our 
harems. On this occasion we discovered that 
there could be no distinctipn between men's and 
women's apartments in an English house, as there 
is in a Persian ; tor had that been the case, their 
inhabitants could not all have risen so much with 
one accord. The women certainly did not look 
as attractive as during the day, for their faces were 
encircled with small bits of paper, which we took 
for talismans placed there either to guard their . 
beauty, to keep oflF the evil eye, or to eharm awaj 
wrinkles and whiskers. 

"We were sadly oflF for our ablutions, for wateE 
was to be found in every place except where we 
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waflled it. In a small room ioto which we were 
shown, it was made to rush id and disappear as if 
by magic, in a much more extraordinary manner 
than through the pipes of our fountains. This 
attracted the notice of the idle jelowdars and 
t stable-hoys , and when the) wanted something to 
amuse them and pass away the time, they found it 
in making the waters play in this place, to the 
great annoyance of the Franks If contiivances^ 
so ingenious as this existed in Persia, instead of 
being confined to a small dark chamber, they 
would be placed before the shah in broad daylight, 
and the contriver clothed with a dress of honour* 
To say the truth, we. frequently determined in our 
discussions with each other, that the English ren- 
dered complicated that which was intended by 
nature to be very simple* 



CHAPTER XVL 

The ambassador proceeds on his journey, — Jfovelty 
of stage coaches to Persians. — Hajji Babd^s re- 
marks ufon English travelling. 

The mehmandar now informed us that we were 
to make preparations for our journey to the capi- 
taL Our chief was somewhat startled at this, for 
he expected that some Frank of consequence 
would have been sent from the foot of the throne 
to conduct him to London ; and that, waitiiig hi» 
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arrival, he might have had time to enjoy the sweetft 
of repose after his long voyage. He abo ex- 
pected that as arrangement, similar to that made 
in our own country oU the passage of an ambas* 
sador, or a stranger of consequence, would hftft 
been made here, whereby we should be much ad- 
vantaged ; for well did we recollect how the last 
English embassy, on its journey dirough Persia, 
had enriched themselves by the provisions collected 
from the towns and villages through which it 
passed. We also rt- collected hoiv many of the 
faithful had been made to suffer out of compli- 
ment to the infidels ; and we contemplated the en- 
joyment of retaliating on the^ feet of the English 
farmers some of the bastinadoef^ which had been 
inflicted on the Persian rayats. But all our dreams 
vanished when the mthn andar told us, that on the 
next day, shortly alter morning prayer, a coach 
was to conduct us to the foot of the throne. He 
warned us to be re^^y at a particular hour; for 
he assured us, that which we could scarcely be- 
lieve, that such was the despotic nature of the 
men who drove these coaches, that they would not 
rrmt any man's "plea^ur^, not even for their own 
shah, did he happen to require the delay of an 
hour or two. And the fact proved his words 
true, for on the following morning, when we had 
scarcely done combing our beards, and before we 
had settled the direciion of the kebUhf preparatory 
to our prayers, we were alarmed by the appear* 
ance of the mehmandar, who, in the greatest haste, 
ordered us to hurry to the coach, for not a mo-^ 
ment was to be lost. < But what is the baste,' re- 
jcrined I, < in the name of the blessed HuBMin t 
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Have we not all the day before us ? The sun ift^ 
not so hot here as in our country, requiring us to 
leave our resting-place so early!' — * We have 
nothing to do with the heat of the sun,' answered 
the mehmandar ; < time is not thrown away here ; 
every minute is of consequence.' — 'But who 
throws away timeT exclaimed Mohamed Beg, 
still on his knees, and repeating bis ' God forgive 
me,' between his lips. * Is it throwirg away time 
to say one's prayers ? Our blessed Mahomed—' 
^Man!' exclaimed the mehmandar, 'what does 
the coachman care for your blessed Mahomed 1' 
Of a sudden the sound of a horn was heard, like 
that used at our hot baths to call the women to 
bathe, and this, we were informed, was the last 
stage of the coachman's impHtiene^. This was 
succeeded by the voice oi the ambassador him- 
self, who roared out, ' Ah ye untainted men ! Ah 
ye children oi burned lathers ! why do ye delay? 
Do ye not perceive that tht Franks are waiting? 
Arm yourselves and be mounted.' Upon which, 
without saying a word more, we girded our loins, 
put on our swords, thrust our pistols into our 
waists, tied on our cartouche boxes, seized our 
long carabines, and putting our proper leg fore- 
most on crossing the threshold, sajing the 6t>* 
tnillahy we left the caravanserai, and sallied into 
the street. 

Our chief called to me, and said that I was to 
proceed with him ; that Seid, Mahboob, and the 
Circassian were to do the same ; but enjoined me 
to see the others off without delay. The meh- 
mandar, having inserted four into the inside o£ 
the coach, was proceeding to put in a fifths when 
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he ' was stopped by loud cms. < In the iiamt ctf 
Ally by the sou) of your father, there is no oioi^^ 
room ; we shall die.^ The more the mebmmidar^ 
entpeated, the more they showed resistance. They 
had seated tbemseWes most agreeably on their 
heelsy-afler our fashion, and every comer was oc- 
cupied. At length, b^ roaiu force, the mehmmi^r 
threw in a Frank who was to accompany th^ to 
London, shut the door upon them, hoisted Hassan 
the cook, and Feridoon, the barber, on the top 
of all, 9Xidj before we could say *6od be ^tb 
you,' they set off like an arrow shot out of a boW. 
I had never seen any thing so wonderful since I 
was bom. Hassan and Feridoon both, in the 
face of all mankiitd, were each of them seated 
by an unveiled daughter of the Franks, who little 
seemed to oare for the actual touch of men ac- 
knowled^ng a different faith to their own. 

The most extraordimp*y feature of ^ chairacter 
of the English is, that they seem to lodk up(^ 
nothing as impure. They will touch a Jew as 
soon as one of their own tribe, and require no 
extraordinary ablution after it. But nofiiipg in 
fact ought to surprise on that bead, when we reflect 
Aat the unclean beast is cherished and eaten by 
the kings, lords, and commons of all the different 
nalions of Frangiirtan. 

The a^mbassador followed in an hour after, 
accompamed by the mehniandar and myself in 
one carriage, and by the Circassian and her two 
attendants in another. I never enjoyed any thing 
so mucii as this mode of conveyance. In tM^ 
the Eiigli^ certainly are superior to the Persians ; 
lor alwHigb oinr tMUeraom is very agreeable in 
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itfi^ way^ yet noAing can ezceedtheease and oim- 
venienee of the oarriage. In the tMderaoan, 
when the mules take to trotting* or/wiieD the one 
proceeds mlUogly and the other refuses to go 
except by beating, the sufferer in the cagef between 
both undergoes strange motions ; but in the car- 
riage all is agreeable^ It is so easy a motion that 
one might go through one's prayers in it^ smoke 
one's haUmm^ or eat one's dinner. We at first 
found it attended with the great inconvenience 
of want of air. By certain pulleys glioses are 
drawn up; but not bHn^ able to put them down 
^ain, we Were nearly stifled until aoinfidel showed 
us the secret of the contrivance. I question 
whether carriages would eVer beeome of general 
use in Persia ; for, after all, what is there like tbb 
horse for the conveyance of man? It isthe^m«i 
Tersal use of this animal, that,|nakes tile Persi»i 
what he is, namely^ active atfd enterprising y while 
the Frank, carried about in bis carrii^e, takes the 
place which our women would occupy, and de* 
bases his manhood seated on soft cushions, shel^ 
tered from heat and cold^ instead of bestriding a 
hard saddle, exposed to and hardened ^ by the 
vicissitudes of weather. 

We travelled through a country, the whole of 
which was better watered and kept than either the 
gardens of the Takht Kajar at Tehran, or the 
eight paradises of Ispahan. Not a stone was to 
be seen on the roadv We supposed that the gh^s 
and peris kept it clean ; for, excepting when the 
shah makesius entry into one of our cities, when 
the people are turned out to heap up the highway 
at lus approach^ we had never seen any thing so 
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well prepared. We frequently asked each other 
whether this had been done by way of preparation 
for the ambassador's arrival : but the mehmandar 
assured us that it was the same all over England ; 
and at length we believed it, particularly when we 
remarked that our passiige through the country 
created no greater sensation than if a string of 
camels were crossing the desert ; and that if peo- 
ple did look at us, instead of bowing the head to 
the earth, as we had been ordered to do to the 
English emi)assy in Persia, they only laughed and 
pointed the fin^^er. 

We travelled all the first day, and rested at 
night in a caravanserai, superior to the one at 
Plymouth. What was our surprise to find that 
we had proceeded above thirty parasangs; a 
distance ^hich, in our country, would have taken 
OS three or four ^dav9 to perform! Here was 
neither loading nor unloading of mules, no sore 
backs of horses to complain of, noyakhdansy no 
pots and pans, no cookery to perform, no cook to 
carry; all seemed prepared at a moment's notice, 
as if the shah himdelf had been expected ; as if 
the country bad been laid under contribution 
months beforehand. We were agreed, that had 
Ismael Beg Telai, the Golden Ismael as he is 
called, the shah's favourite, had he, provided with 
the most absolute firman that was ever issued, been 
sent in advance to Ispahan, the most abundant 
city in Persia, to accumulate provisions, and to 
prepare for the arrival of the king of kings, he 
never could have performed what he saw done 
with the most extraordinary ease, unexpected as 
we evidently were, in our passage through Eng*- 
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land. The moment our carriages appeared, as if 
ihey bad had prophets and star-gazers among 
them to warn them of our arrival, every body was 
in motion to be of use to us. They all appeared 
to know as well as ourselves what we wanted, and 
every thing was done without our speaking a word. 
Who has ever seen a caravan depart in Persia, or 
even a string of mules loaded, without a thousand 
uplifted voices being heard in universal wrangle ; 
* juistice !' « no justice!* being banded from mouth 
to mouth, as quick as blows falling on ihefelek ? 
But here, as Ali is my witness, not a word was 
spoken , the horses appeared to run of their own 
accord to the carnages, ready and anxious to be 
harnessed. The drivers were all dressed, whip in 
hand, and before I could have counted my beads 
we were on the road again. And when we 
reached the caravanserai, instead of witnessing, 
as we frequently do in Persia, a general battle 
between servants and masters, cooks an(l mule- 
drivers, where each one is tri pass the night, some 
seizing upon one room, some upon another ; here, 
on the contrary, the most astonishing order pre- 
vailed. Each new corner is paraded in procession 
to an apartment, which is as much his own as. if 
he had resided in it twenty years, where he finds 
a fire provided for him, and where strings, ready 
for his pulling, ring corresponding bells, and 
produce corresponding waiters ; and where the 
more noise he makes, the more trouble he creates,* 
the more the owners of the caravanserai appear 
to be pleased. When a dinner is ordered, it is 
wonderful to observe what alacrity and stir ftre 
created throughout the house; white we in Persia^ 
Vol. L— U 
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after a long day's march, wet happier to get our 
pUlau without the previous necessity of beating 
our cook. But, at the same time, 1 must observe, 
as sure as night succeeds the day, never did we 

' touch a morsel— -never did we go to the right or 
to the left — never did we leave the caravanserai, 
without that inevitable consequence Of all things 

, in England, to wit, a bill 



CHAPTER XVII. 

They reach Balh, and approach the capital.-^Hajji 
Baba describes the sensatians of the ambassador 
at an English reception. 

The next day we travelled as many parasangs 
as the day before, with the same ease and comfort ; 
passing several large towns, and seeing sights so 
strange and novel, that it would require tbe4)en8 
of all the mirzas in the shah's gate to record 
them. We stopt at one city, in particular, to see 
what appears to be very uncommon among the 
Franks, namely, a bath. The city itself is called 
flttmrnum, or Bath; and strange enough it ap- 
peared to us, that so much consequence should be 
made of that which no Persian village is without ; 
which exists in almost every street in our cities, 
iZpA which is the necessary appuitenance of every 
Persian gentleman's house. But the secret of the 
cottsequeace given to this place was, that the 
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Wlilters here, like those 4»f Broussa, near Stamboul, 
are medicinal ; and we were highly amused at the 
contrivances put into practice to restore the Suf- 
ferers to health. The embassador complained of 
a pain in his shoulder, and the Frank who showed 
us the establishment drew opt a brush m^de of 
the bristles of the unclean beast, which he assured 
us would, if Well rubbed over the part, produce ^ 
instant relief. We recoiled from the sight of this 
instrument as if we had seen a snake. The in- 

^ fidel then invited us to walk into a pool where 
many Franks, both men and women, were taking 
their pleasure ; biit we had had pollution enough 
for once by the sight of the bruSh, and positively 
refused to accede to his eiitreaties. 

The sight of the baths led tb an animated dis- 
pute with the mehmandtir, upon the subject of 
cleanliness. We asserted that the Persians were 
the cleanest people on earth, and the Franks nie- 
c^sarily the dirtiest. I said, ' You, English, for 
instance, scarcely ever use a bath. You wash 
your haH^ and face, and then thtnk yotirsetves 
clean ; whereas the commonest man in Persia 
never passes a week, and the man ot any cotise- 

1^1 quence scarcely a day, without washing theur 
'whole persons.' 

< That may be thecase,' said the inehmandar, 
^but the cleanliness exii^ oidy as long as you are 
in tjie water ; the moment you are out of it you re- 
turn to your shirts worn for weeks before ; to your 
tro wsers, which pass from father to son ; and to 
your sheepskin cloaks, that go through whole ge- 
nerations. We change our linen daily ; the poor- 
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est man is clean from head to foot once, in ihal^ 
week at least.' * 

^ What is the use of his cleanliness in dress,' 
said 1. ^ when he defiles bis inside by eating swine's 
flesh ? By the blessed Mahomed ! twenty years 
of double prayers, when^ we return to Persia, will 
not purify us from the contaminations we are likely 
to cateb during our stay among you^' 

* Do not throw away jour words in premature 
talk,' said he ; « you will eat swine's flesh, without 
scruple, believe me, belore you have done with us.' 

He almost made me sick with the very thought 
of such abomination ; and being once more in- 
stalled in our garriages, we continued our road 
towards the (69! of the English throne. 

,Upon arriving at our resting-place at night, the 
ambassador was met by two mirzas, from the gate 
of the English shah,, with cairiages« and two royal 
chapperSi or couriers, who were ordered to pre- ? 
pare every thing for his accommodation ; and ac- 
cordingly they g^ad spread a talle with all sorts of 
meats, fruits, {Hid sherbets, to which tW?y invited 
us to sit the moment the ambassador had alighted 
from his carriage. We saw that this dawn of at- 
tention from the king of the country was pleasingji 
to the ambassador ; and we anticipated the Istak^^ 
iaZ that would meet us the next morning ; for we ^ 
were informed that we were only ten parasangs 
from the city, and that vire stkJuld ciertainly enter 
it before the muezzins cou\d call the noon-day 
prayer. This put us all into good humour. The 
ambassador consulted with Seid what eaba he 
$hould wear on the occasion, what shawl he 
should wind round his cap, and ordered hi^ dia?^ 
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Mcmd-failted doif^t to Vtgtut in readinesB. I had 
lemariced on tomj occasions that our dark ftce» 
and Mack eyes were not displeasing t9 the fak 
daughters of England ; and therefore I merel;f 
put on a clean shirt, which I had also remarked 
was a great passport to an Englishman's approba- 
tion. I tightened mjr waist, whilst I expanded mf 
shoulders to their fullest extent by putting on my 
hroad sleeyed tekmeh. We all took care to cuil 
the zulfi behind our ears. Seid shaved the am- 
Imssador's head ; i left vnitui unshorn till we shottlli 
meet Feridoon the barber. The Circassian was 
veiled closer than ever ; and although we had no 
astrologer with us to ascer^in a fortunate hour for 
entering the city, yet as the ambassador had had 
a good omen the evening before, we were satined 
that our good fortune was on the ascent. 

We entered the carriages prepared for Us with 
considerable emotion, considering what an import- 
ant event entering a citjf under our circumstances 
must always be, and fully prepared to do justice 
to the dignity of our shah by the manner in which 
it was tne embassador's intention to receive the 
fstakbcdj which we made no doubt was pre- 
paring to receive him The mirzas accOtnpanied 
&e ambassador in the same carriage, and we re- 
marked to them in what a different manner Per- 
sians approach a chy, on occasions of ceremony, 
to what appeared to be usual here. It was the 
custom among us» we assured them, to move very 
slow ; much ceremony, and many complimentary 
speeches were made ; we smoked on the l*oa(d ; 
out 9h(UbrSy Or running footmepy preceded our 
horsesy and^ oft the wtrasce oS an taftbttsssdor^ 

11*^ 
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the stick was abundantly administered to ike 
crowd, in order to call forth admiration at the vigi^ 
lance uf ihe police, and to show the king's au« 
thority. pometinjes, when terror was to be struck,, 
the city gates were ornamented by ample pi^rdons 
of human bodies, and heads were laid in heaps 
before the ro^al (;alace. But here we remarked* 
that it was exaqtly the contrary. The infidels 
who were driving our carrisT^es galloped their 
horses more like cavalry making a charge against 
an enemy, than like tnen conducting the represen- 
tative of the shadow oi Aiiah upon earth. 

As we approached the cit} we remarked that, 
in many parts, the walls were painted m white 
characters, evidently alter the ntaitner of our 
country, and no doubt for the same hoh purposes. 
I copied several such inscriptions, and hoarded 
them up with much care, to introduce them in my 
» speech, when 1 should be able to express myself 
with sufficient ease in English.* 

We were now told that we were only about 
three parasangslrom the toot of the throne ; and 
in proportion as that distance diminished, the stir 
on the road increased. It appeared, from the im- 
mense number of people who were whirling by 
in coaches, and conveyances, of every description^ 
that the population of the city must have been ap- 
prised of our approach ; for well did I recollect^ 
on the day that the last embassy from the shah of 
England reached Ispahan, when all its inbabitants 

^ The words ya ali ! hou ! kak ! ya allah ! tre firequenUy 
paJB tcd on Uie walls of the Persian DiosqueK, and eren hovses. 
What Hajji Baha remarked here must evidently allude to the com' 
l^^ttra 19 Un^iBSn "oA to the pertjjiaeioof £ady. 
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were ordered out to meet it, that some of the most 
eurious were to be seen at the head of the great 
mass even before the entrance of the hezzar dereh^ 
or the thousand acres. But still it was extraordi- 
nary that no proper notice was taken oi us ; for 
if perchance we were ciiscovered in our rapid 
eourse^ it was only to point, or to laugh, or to hoot 
at us. We strained all onr eyes in the direction 
upon which we were proceeding, when, under a 
thick yellow vapour, we saw what was evidently 
an immense city ; and now the ambassador began 
to look about hmi tor the grand deputation. We 
perceived no troops, nor anV horst- men running to 
and fro with anxious looks. The two British 
mirzas sat unmoved ; but the mehmander, who, 
from having seen our country, guessed what was 
passing in the ambassador's mind, said that be 
hoped we should now soon come to an end of our 
journey; and that then the amhassador would be 
convinced of the desire of the English- nation to 
make his stay happy. ^ 

» * And is it the custom of your country,' exclaim- 
ed Mirza Firou^, * to smuggle an ambassador into 
the seat of >our government, as if he were a bale 
of prohibited goods V 

The principal mirza, through the mehmandar^ 
then assured the ambassador that it was not an 
English custom to send deputations on the road; 
but that he would not fail to receive all the atten- 
tions due to his high rank, as soon as he had 
reached the house which had been prepared for 
bim. 

^ If such be your custom,' said our chief, * by 

thei head of the shah, belie?e me, it is a bad cu£k 
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tom* Go to Persia — ^kam flmnners there. T&e ^ 
ceremony of htakbala is as old as Jeinsbeed. 
After ally there is some difference between the en* 
try of an ambassador and that of an old woman, 
although they must be the same in your estima* 
tion, since the one seems to produce as little sen^ 
sation as the other.' Then turning to me, he 
said, ' Hajji, b} my sou), \i 1 had known, when I 
received my dismissal from the shah's presence,^ 
that I was to travel all this way, to encounter the 
waves and storms of the sea, to live with infidels, 
to be rubbed with a swine's brush, in short, to de- 
vour more abomination than ever tell to the lot of 
any one true believer, 1 would rather have shaved 
my beard, and lived in a corner all my life with 
ashes on my head. Ah! Mirza Sh^ffi! Mlrza 
Sheffi !' exclaimed he; *you old unsainted vizierf 
this is all your doing. It 1 do not defile your | 
grave, and that of the whole of your ancestry, be- 
fore I die, then my name is not Mirza Firouz.' 

The two Eiigli&h mirzas sat mute with aston« i 
ishment at the volubility which ail at once posseiip- 
ed the ambassador's tongue. > They mildly point* 
ed to a beautiful garden, through which we were 
driving, saying, * this is one of our public walks^ 
and one of our places of amusement.' 

< Shut up the windows,' roared Mirza Firouz^ 
< nobody shall see me so disgraced. 1, who am 
ordered to makc^ the shah^s race white hi this fo« 
leign land— I, who am the first ambassador whom 
the shah has ever despatched hither, to be treated 
with as little ceremony as an ass-load of old rags 
wcmld be in Persia ! It is a disgrace not to be 
borne.' 
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We eoBtinued to whb*l along with unequalled 
rapidity, and, with the glasses up, we streamed 
from every pore. Nothing was to be done but 
to sit quiet. The mirzas and the niehmandar 
talked earnestly to each other. The mehmandar 
endeavoured all he could to" explain away what 
so much grieved the ambassador ; but all conver* 
sation was at an end by the iiew sort of noise 
which the can iage made ujjoiI entering the body 
of the city. We caught only rapid glimpses of 
streets, houses, shops, and novelties too nume- 
rous to be described at this moment, and at 
length stopped at a door; situated between several 
other doors of exactly the same dimensions ; and 
there, to our joy and amazenunt, we beheld our 
countrymen, whom three da^s beiore we left at 
Plymouth, and whom, to say the truth, we ex- 
pected never to see again. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Of the Persians in London.— They miitake a lord 
for a docior.-^Of the house in which they are 
installed. 

The ambassador got out of the carriage, with 
his temper all crooked, totally ignorant whether 
in so doing the hour was fortunate or unfortunate. 
Nobody appeared before him to say, *you are 
welcome;' no one with a present in bis band to 
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greet him; not even a pomegratiate was offered 
him; and rushing up a rapid flight of st#r^ be 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. In tain 
was he invited to partake of a magnificent re. 
past of sweetmeats, fruits, and ices, which had 
been prepared, an# which the English mirzas atd 
the mehmandar assured hkn had been provided 
at the express o^rditrsiof the government — nothing 
would console bimp— he swore his lace was black, 
and black he swore it should remain. 

The mehmandar then presented him some food 
in a dish, and asked whether he would not eat. 

^ Eat!' said the ambassador; *'if all your rece()- 
tions are like this, and if you think to wipe off the 
disgrace which mj shah has this day received by 
giving me to eat, you are much mistaken. Let 
me see some one to isay 'welcome' on the part ctf 
your shah, and then, perhaps, I may eat. Nd 
salt will be lawful till then.' 

* But do you count the British mirzas for no- 
thing V said the mt^oDiA&dar. 

* Mirzas, indeed r excla>med he in a fury ; < did 
we send a writer oi firmans, and a cHpper of pa- 
per to your ambassadors 1 What words are these ? 
Don't beat the air with more useless words ! My 
fefte is black ; your iace is black ; and your go- 
vernment's face will also be blackened (praise be 
to God !) throughout the world when this fact is 
known V , 

Seeing that nothing eould be made of him in 
this humour, we left him to roll on the so^ 
whilst Seid rubbed his feet, and Feridoon, the 
barber, kneaded his baok and loins, which pro- 
duced relief more effectual than either speeeba? 
from the mirzas or the mehmandar. 
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I consoled myself for the miseries of the last 
hour by seeking the company of my countrymen. 
I found them settled aear the entrance of the 
hause, in a large room, supported at one end by 
two pillars, surrounded with chairs, and encum* 
bered by a lai^e wo^>den case mounted on four 
legs* Here they had spread their carpets, ar- 
ranged their saddles and trunks ; hung up their 
carbines, swords, and pistols; and had made all 
the arrangements usual in a cat avanserai. There 
was no end to the many strange things which we 
had to say to each other. They had travelled 
through the country in a st}le worthy of kings, 
for tbeir carriage was provided with every conve- 
nience; horses ready harnessed at freqent inter- 
vals were awaiting their arrival to carry them on 
with increased rapidity ; and they had not once' 
had recourse to either sword or carbine^ such little 
imjlediment had they found. 'Tis true they were 
obliged to proceed whether they would or not ; 
for the inexorable driver would not give them 
time even to prepare a kcdioun ; but they found 
so much pleasure in being as it were masters, 
whilst every body seemed slaving and toiling for 
their advantage, that, to hear them talk, they 
would not have cared if the journey had never 
come to a close. On arriving a| the house in 
London, they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to deposite 
themselves; but knowing from experience how 
much more convenient and safer it was to keep 
together, and to sleep under each other^s protec- 
tion, they settled to remain where I found them, 
rather than to take separate beds and separate 
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rooms at the top of the house. They were visit* 
ed every mornini^ by a good old infidel, a ^etor^ 
so they thought, who had been very kind to the 
cook, vrho felt unwell from the fatigue of the 
journey. He had generously felt his pulse, and 
had sent his deputy to give the proper medicines. 
We were expressing our admiration of Frank 
doctors, when, at this very moment, the said old 
man came in, accompanied by the luehmandar. 
We all rushed to have our pulses felt, and our 
tongues looked at, which is the Frank mode of 
ascertaming health, when the mehmandar, to our 
astonishment, burst into a fit of laughter. 

* What news is this?' said he. ' What do you 
do thus for? 

* He is our doctor, praise be to Gjd !' said the 
cook; ^ he has cured the pain in ray heart.' 

* Doctor!' exclaimed the Frank; *he is no doc- 
tor — he is ray uncle V 

* Well,' said I, 'and suppose he is ? he may be a 
doctor, and your uncle too ; there is no harm in 
that, is there ?' 

' But he is one of the omrahsy a lord, and a man 
of the sword ; he never made up a drug in his life.' 

* How should we know that? said the cook; 
•how are we to distinguish between your lords 
and your (doctors V 

This puzzled^ the mehmandar; for truly every 
body seemed to be on an equality in this strange 
country. To judge of people by their dress here 
was impossible. Finery certainly was not the 
criterion ; for if it were, then those who drove the 
coaches in the streets, and those who stood be- 
hind them, must be the nobility of the land, for 
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tbey were the finest drest people we saw. We 
found, }when we came to draw inferences from all 
that met our eye» that our difficulties increased ; 
and therefore, until our senses should have be- 
come more expanded, wa thought the best plan 
for the present was to seat ourselfres upon the 
hill of patience, and open the eyes of a,stonish- 
ment upon the rirwpect of novelty. 

In the meanwhile, accornpanied by the meb^ 
mandar, I made a survey of the house that had 
been allotted to uh ^y the English shah. It must 
have rtfceatly been taken by forne from some 
native khan ; for we could scarcely suppose that 
any body would willm<i^ly have surrendered up the 
immense property, which we remarked that it 
contained, to strangers. The old lord hi<h trea^ 
surer, who was obliged to spve up his house to the 
last Frank embassy at Tehran, managed bis mat* 
ters better, for he took away all nis magnificent 
carpets and nummudt^, all his silken door-curtams. 
all his China bowU and silver candlesticks, and 
substituted for them old worn«ouc articles, which 
answered the purpose just as well. Bat here 
there was no end lo the magiiifif^ence displayed. 
Larger mirrors than a^y that had ever yet reached 
Persia were placed against the walls. Chande* 
liers equal to the shah^s in bis palace of Negaris- 
tan ; carpets, sofas, chairs, beds, every necessarr 
of life in use among Pranks, were seen, of an 
sizes and denominations ; things of which we 
could not discover the u^e, and things of which* 
when we were told the use, appeared useless. For 
inataace, we foimd chairs of all fiishions : some ta 
kMf oae's legs np; some to let them dawnj 
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some to loll with the right arm ; some with the 
left ; others to support the bead. Now, thi^i to 
us, who have only one mode of sitting, uamely, 
upon our heels, appeared an excess of madness. 
Then tb^^re was one set of tables to dine upon, 
another set for writing, others again for washibg 
and shaving. But where should I end were I to 
attempt description ? The same difficulties existed 
about the rooms. The room in which the servants 
had established themselves ivas one approprieited 
for eating. To eat any where else is improper — 
to sleep there would be sacrilege- — to make a bath 
of it would create a rebellion. Then above this 
were several large apartments, with couches 
placed in various corners, where the whole of us 
might have slept most conveniently ; but these we 
were informed were the Franks* dewan khaneht 
where the masters received their visiters. One 
thing was most certain. They have no anderoon, 
no separate apartments for their women. Men 
and women all live together ; a man's room may 
be next to a woman's, and no difficulty made about 
it. How things could go on in this manner it was 
^till left to us to discover'; and the ambassador 
was at some loss to know where to deposite the 
Circassian, until we found a very good apartment, 
separate from the rest, where she might live unseen, 
and unable to see ; happy in the enjoyment of her 
own customs. The universal exposure of their 
'feces to the gaze of mspi by the infidel women, 
was still to us a matter of the greatest surprise. 
Occasionally we remarked women wearing a sort 
of apology for a veil, green, black, or white, but 
it was merely a screen from wind^ dust, or sun; 
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but never was the impure eye of man ever taken 
into consideration. However, as upon this sub- 
ject, as well as upon the relative situation of the 
sexes in this infi4e], swine-eating country, 1 shall 
have much to relate and mnch to expose, I will 
restrict myself at pres.ent to say, that during the 
whole day, the <iay of our first arrival, we did no- 
thing but inspect the curiositie^i of our residence. 
Our constant progress from the top to the bottom, 
in which there were more steps than would take a 
man to the highest minar in Ispahan, at length so 
fatigued us, that we concluded, in order to en- 
counter such fatigue we ought to abandon our 
high-heeled green slippers, shod with iron, which 
slipped off frequently in the descent, and adopt the 
flat- soled shoes of the Franks. Well did we 
recollect the conveniences of our own houses in 
Persia, when compared to the one we now inha- 
bited. There we scarcely ever had to mount a 
step ; it was all even ground. On the same sur- 
face was the harem, with its fifty rooms^ and its 
intricate passages ; the vast dewan khanehy with 
its open front ready to catch tbe smallest breeze 
that blew ; the broad court, planted with trees^ 
ornamented by flowers, and refreshed by splashing 
fountains. Here, on the contrary, o^yery thing 
wa» upside down. If we wanted to cook our 
meat, we descended to the bowels of the earth ; 
if it were necessai^ to eat it, we went to its sur- 
face. If to sit and rest, we were perched midway ; 
and if to sleep, we clambered into the chambers 
of the air. Mohamed l^eg, the Locman of our 
party, who was constantly endeavouring to acquire 
good reasons for what we saw^ was of opinion, 
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that England being an island, it was necessary t» 
save ground ; for if all ber houses, as in Persia, 
were spread over the surface of her territory, she 
would form one vast eity^ and no room would be 
left ioT agriculture But Persia being a country 
the fimits of which were unknown, it signified 
little how much of her surt's^ was eoTered by 
buildings; there would always be plentji to spare. 
And this remark, he argued, i^as conirmed by the 
well known circumstance, that every man in Per- 
sia thought it incumbent upon him to build a new 
house lor bimself, and leave the bouse of his father 
to fall into ruin ; whereas in England the son came 
into possession of his father's bouse, and felt him- 
self bound to kef p it in repair ; as naturally as in 
Persia the 8on becomes the owner of his father'l 
fur coBt, and the (taughtf r of her n other's state 
Irowsers, teeliug themselves bound to cherish afid 
preserve them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OJ hoto they pass the first night in London. — Eng*-*- 
lish noises different from Persian. — .5n English 
vizier visits the canbassador: 

We passed the first night very ill. Each of us 
had a bed, the curtains of which were so pretty 
that we longed to cut them up for alcoloks*^ or to 
bind them round our waist ; but we were unaccus- 
tomed to their heavy coverings, and found, after we 
had been a short time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers became diftagreeabty oppressive. We all 
agreed that certain white pieces of loose linen, 
which accompanied each bed, would make excel- 
lent shirts ; and Taki, the ferash, who had only one, 
determined immediately to improve his stock. The 
whole household was on the stir long before the 
Franks thought of moving ; but Mohamed Beg 
was much puzzled about the true hour for saying 
his morning prayer, for we hedi.vd no muezzins to 
announce it from the mosques ; and besides, the 
nights were so much longer than any we hud been 
accustomed to, that we had almost settied among 
ourselves that the sun never rose in this ill-condi- 
tioned city. We had walked about the house for 
several hours almost in total darkness, and were 
in despair waiting for the dawn^ when at length we 

I, 

*Hht under rei t, otinlly made of flowered cliintz.^ 
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heard noises in the street, indicating that the in-^ 
habitants were awake. During the whole night at 
intervals we had watched the cries of what were 
evidently guards of the nighty who» like the keshek- 
this on the walls oi the ^rfc,* announce that all is 
right ; but those we now heard were quite differ- 
ent. At first we thought the} might be muezzm 
appointed to cr} out the Frangi axan^ the invitation 
to the inhabitants to arise and praf ; and indeed,, 
looking at them thrctugh the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea, for tbej were dressed in. 
black, as all tfat English men ol God are ; but we 
were evidently nistakt-n, becaube, although tbej 
tittered their cry in a variety ot loud shrill tones,, 
yet still no one set^med to rise amonient the sooner, 
or to have the least idea ol payiiig on their ac- 
count. And still we were uitcertain, for when 
the day bad completely broken, JMohan ed Beg 
came running in in great joy, exclaiming, ^ Mueg' 
zitt I muexzm P and pointing to the top of one of 
the minars which are seen on all the bouses, we 
there saw one of these street clergymen, crying out- 
his profession of faith with all his might 

As the day advanced, strange noises, such ^as^ 
we never hear in our cities, became audible. 
Among others we distinguished a bell, whose sounds 
fiipiilar to that sometimes heard from the church^ 
of ibe Armenians at Julfa and Etchmiazin, made 
us again suppose that this might bi« the true mode 
.of csJlingthe Franks to Hmt devotions; but it 
speared to he the signal for a general cleaning of 
houses, and house doors. This operation waa the 
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ef women ; mid we imagined that it must 
lave something to do with their religion, for they 
performed it as an act of penance on tbeir knees. 
And we found too that our own house was under- 
going the same ceremouj ; for, to oui aslonish- 
menli we discovered that women, provided no doubt 
by the govemnient tor our use, had slept under 
the same roof with us, and were doing that which 
b the business ot ouijera^he^^ or earpet^spreaders. 
The ambassador having been reiresheci by the 
help of his bai ber, arose in better hun«our, and 
announced to us that he had had a dream, which 
having been advantageously inteipreted by Mo- 
hamed Beg, his spirits were wound up, and he de- 
voured no more giief. He had seen Mirza Sheffi 
with his ieet in the air, l>is 1 aek on a carpet, and 
four ferashea flourihhing their sticks over bim, 
whilst the Asyhjm ol the Universe was eating a 
pillau of gold instead of riee ; and this was so 
sure an indication of the speedy destruction of 
his enemy, that he had now nothing left to wish 
for. His good humour w^^s inc leased by the ar- 
rival of a Frank of ci)nsequence, who was an- 
nounced to him as the mrhmandar appointed to 
attend him, during his stay in England, by the 
English shah, and who talked our language with 
so much facility and purity, that every thing seem- 
ed now to promise fair for making progress in the 
object of our .mission. He not onJy spoke Per- 
sian, but he wrote it with as much elegance as 
of our best momishis; he had read all our best au- 
thors ; had Hafiz and Saadi at his fingers' ends ; 
and, to say the truth, we soon found out that the 
amh&ssador would have been hapjpy had be not 
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been quite so learned, since he was every now- 
and then obliged to chew the cud of shame, and> 
swallow the bitter draught of ignorance. 

The mehmandar announced to the ambassador, 
that it was the intention of the king of Eugland^s 
vizier for foreign affairs to call upon hint on that 
day; and that the vizier azem^ or the prime minis- 
ter, would visit him on the next. This surprised 
us exceedingly. ' What !* said we, * is all the 
visiting to be settled without one single quarrel \ 
These Franks must have a poor idea of their own 
dignity, of what is due to their shah, if they con- 
cede at once that which generally forms one of 
the principal questions of our negotiations. — 
When the last English embassy reached Tehran, 
a good month elapsed ere it was settled who 
should take the first step from off his mmmud^ the 
Frank or the Irani ; and it was only after a labo- 
rious compromise that they at last met at a third 
person's on neutral ground. Here viziers drop 
into our mouths without our scarcely giving our- 
selves the trouble to open them.* After all, we 
concluded, we were Persians, and that was saying 
every thing. Who can deny a Persian's prece- 
dence ? 

The vizier came at the appointed time. He 
was attended by only two persons^ who freely sat 
before him without asking his leave. < What a 
difference,' said we, • between one of our shah's 
viziers and this personage 1*^ 

^ Bah ! bah ! bah /' said I, < a vizier is somebody 
in our blessed Persia ! See him, when he leaves the 
gate of his house, surrounded by a hundred servants ^ 
and dependants; some watching the least tonii 



•f bis bead to catch a glimpse of his eye ; others 
ninning at the side of his stirrup in officious haste 
to kiss his knee ; others, again, claiming the pro- 
tection of his skirt to present a petition. Then if 
a poor wretch happens to obstruct the road as he 
is about to pass, how lustily the ferasbes beat him ! 
bow his camels are hustled away, or bih mules^ 
packs, and all, thrust into the kennel !' Hitherto 
we had seen nothing in the men of office in Eng-* 
land which could make their places at all desira- 
ble ; and what was our astonishment when we 
were told that the individual who now visited the 
ambassador was no less a pers<^nage than the van- 
quisher of the famous Tippoo Sultaun, the captor 
of the splendid city oi Seringapatam ; ope whose 
power had been greater than that oi all the Mogul 
chiefs put tfigetber ; one who could make the sun 
rise by a twinkle of his eye, and annihilate the 
SQOOD by a shake oi his bead. And here be was» 
with white dust on bis head, seated on a chair in- 
stead of a thrcme, paying a first visit to one less 
than one of our shah's shoe-bearers, when he him- 
yeUfbad had shahs and nawabs waiting to kiss the 
clust of his feet. * Strange vicissitude !' esiclaimed 
Mohamed Beg ; * this it is wlach Saa^i meant^ 
wben be' said, that the life oi' man is like the tra- 
Teller in the mountains of Kai. If at the summit, 
he receiTes the ra>s of light before smy other 
mortal ; if half way down, he is partly obscured ; 
if at the bottom oS the valley, aU the w,0Tld look 
down upon bim.'' It was evident from the digni- 
fted eiqpression of his eye, which daused us ever 
after to eidl bim the < eye of the state,'"* and from 

* A title teqoeiitlj girea to TJztars» 
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the easy flow of his language, that be was not only 
a son of words,* but one who could rule king- 
doms ; one, in fact, who understood the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, whether he go- 
verned Chiistians or Hindoos. 

The ambassador expressed his desire to the 
English vizier to be immediately admitted to the 
presence of the shah of England, in order to 
present the letter and the presents with which he 
was charged ; and notified to him that the king of 
kings b^d ordered him, upon pain of losing his 
head, to receive his audience in less than three 
davs after his arrival. 

The vizier assured the ambassador that every 
thing should be dor^e to meet his wishes, as far as 
was consistent with the customs oi England ; but' 
that as the king, his master, was only to be seen 
at stated times, be was iearful that some little 
delay must arise before the audience could take 
place. 

Mirza Firouz seemed surprised at this, and ex- 
plained, that the shahoi Persia made himself daily 
visible to his subjects ; that before Ibe noon-day 
prayer the selam topk place, when bis majesty 
being seated on his throne, the great officers of the * 
court stood before him, as well as all others whose 
duty led them to seek the royaf presence ; and 
that an ambassador might have an audience 6n the 
very day of his arrival if he cBose it, provided the 
stars and the astrologers were propitious. 

The English vizier then said, he was afraid that 
he must apologize for the incivQity of the Englisk 
stars, since they would necessarily oppose thenN 

*- fUoqaent*. 
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selves to the Simbassador's wishes on this occasion^ 
and keep him longer from the presence of the king 
than was agreeable to him, but that as soon as 
possible he should have his audience. 

This intelligence threw dismay into the ambas- 
sador's heart ; and as soon as the vizier had taken 
his leave, he broke out into the following excla- 
mations : ' fVahi / wahi I what misfortune has 
fallen upon my head ! If this is to be the case, 
my soul is at an end ; I shall be disgraced before 
men, and my wi/e and child will be sold to the 
Turcomans ! That old flint-hearted Mirza Sheffi 
will then have got me into his possession ; he 
will defile my father's grave, and prevail against 
my mother.' Then addressing himself to us, 
he continued : * Ay, Batcliah ! say, children, 
what shall we do? where 'shall we go? Our 
faces will be black ! Our king is a despotic 
king ; and he takes no more account of men's, 
heads than a mule does of the thistles it devours.' 
I ventured to allay his apprehension by saying, 
* The truth is, O Mirza, that you say right, and you 
do nothing without calculation ; but by the soul 
of your child, are we not Persians and Mussul- 
mans] and if we are fallen into the hands of an 
ignorant and unclean generation, whose fault is it, 
if it be not that of our destiny ? The chief of our 
nation is a despotic king, there is no doubt of that ; 
but powerful as he is, can he prevail against that 
which is written in the book of fate V 

* The Hajji says right,' exclaimed Mohamed 
Beg. * Takdeer^ desthiy, after all, is what we 
must all look to ; we eat, we drink, we sleep, we 
arrive, we depart, not an action of our lives but 
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is predestined; and if it be ordained, O elchiv 
that you cannot see the king of the Franks before 
a certain day, what can you, one of God's crea- 
tures, do to the contrary V 

< And if it be my destiny to lose my head,^ ex- 
claimed the ambassador, < what then T 

* Why, then, oif it goes,' answered Mohamed 
Beg very quietly, * and may mercy await you !* 

* MashaUah J praise be to Grod !' said the am- 
bassador ; * I am your humble servant. If I know 
then that my head is to be cut off, shall I not try 
to keep it on my shoulders ? Go to, go to, Mr. 
Astrologer ; learn better doctrine ; or by the 
shah's beard, you shall find that your heels are 
predestined to take up the position of your head.* 

Seeing him in tins untoward humour, we kft 
him ; and we were happy to hear him order hig 
kalioutiy which we knew always operated as a se- 
dative, whenever the fire of agitation had beeK 
khidled in the furnace of his heart 
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CHAPTER XX. 

T7u dmbassador is visiUd by the English prime mi^ 
L nister. — Hajji Baba^s remarks upon mien in office. 

V 

The visit of the minister for foreign affairs had 
been so abrupt and unexpected, that we had not 
had time to prepare refreshments suited to the 
dignity of his character; an attention which is 
Bl^er failing in our own country, however differ- 
ent it may be among the Franks. He had only 
been treated to the common ceremony of sweet 
and bitter coffee, with intervening smoke ; and as 
we were come on a friendly mission, the sweet 
coffee, emblem of the good feeling which prevails 
between the two countries, was served first ; while 
the bitter, being reserved for the emblem of the 
disagreements which sometimes intervene between 
sovereigns, was presented last. Whether the 
vizier understood the delicacy of this procedure, 
we were at a loss to say ; we rather thought t^at 
his propensities were neither peaceable nor war* 
like, since he scarcely tasted the sweet draught, and 
absolutely made wry faces at the bitter one. We 
were, however, better prepared for the visit of the 
prime n^inister ; Hassan, the cook, was ordered 
to exercise all his talent and to dress a breakfast, 
which would at ohce show his art, and give a spe- 
cimen of our national luxuries. He prepared 
several sorts otpUlaibs. He so judiciously inixed 
sweets and acids, meats and vegetables, and 
Vol. I.— IS 
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poured over the whole such abandance of liquid 
butter, that the emblem of blending the interests 
of the jtwo countries, he assured uis,- was perfect. 
Then, nothing oould be more delicate than our 
sherbets, anrJL the sweetmeats, particularly the 
gezenjibtn^* that l^xury peteuliar to Persia, and of 
which, considering where our destinies were di^ 
recting us, we had broqjgbt a large store. Seve- 
ral of out* ^he^rbet bowls had been broken on ther 
journey, and Hashim was at a loss how to reim* 
place them, until, recollecting that he bad seen 
certain vases, some psunted, others white, placed in 
different parts of the English houses, he took pofk 
session of three of -the handsomest, and served np 
the sherbets in them. The young mehmander, who 
happened to have inspected the conchas^ or trays, 
as they stood prepared for the breakfast, at the 
sight of these vases burst into indiscreet laughter, 
of which none of us could understand the raean- 
ing, until explaining the use to which they were 
generally applied, we were obliged to hide tbfr 
face of shame under the veil of ignorance ; and 
rendered thanks to Allah, that we had so provi* 
dentially escaped the quicksands of pollution. 

The prime vizier came, unattended by any suite. 
We remarked that there was a difference between 
the dress of the viziers and that of other men ; 
the peculiarities of which we qoncluded pertained 
to their office. For instance, black silk bags hung 
at the back of their necks ; and as they were 
something similar to the satin and brocade bags in 
which the letters of our kings and princes are 
sent^ we conceived this ipight indicate officers of 

Matiiia. 
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«iespatch ; \m then, on tjie other hand, they wore 
a Ibng thm weapon by their side, which might, for 
aught we ^ne\^) mean a sword, and thus' indicate 
a lord of the scimitar, but that it looked more 
Jike one of our campaigning spits, fipon which we 
make BA^LBtjkabob ; and thus they might be taken 
for the shaiirs head cooks. Upon inquiry of the 
younger mebm^ndar, he told us that this was the 
dress of ceremony common to Flunks, and was 
the same which they wore when they appeared be-» 
fore their kings, and was now put on in honour of 

the amhassaHnr^ ^__— ^_ — — — -^ ' ^ 

The prime vizier was a deryish in appearance, 
so mild, so kind, that we marvelled how the affairs 
of this great country could be directed by him, 
when we considered how much vigour and blood- 
shed must be necessary to keep a large populace 
in order. Our shahs, who generally act as their 
own first minister, are the great instruments of 
government in our land ; but in Turkey, every 
new grand vizier, in order to establish his re- 
putation for decision, and to create a wholesome 
fear, generally finds it necessary to begin his ca- 
reer by spilling human blood. He either decapi* 
tates a Christian merchant who is too rich, stran- 
gles a Janissary, or hangs a Jewf Now it was 
plain from all the English vizier told us, that he 
had never cut off a thiePs hand, nor even nailed a 
baker's ear to his own shop-door. 

A very handsome breakfast was served up to 
him, but which, strange to say, did not seein to 
his taste. The ambassador' helped him to the 
choicest bits with his own fingers ; be even put 
his hand into the same mess of rice with him, and^ 
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gave him hi^ own spoon to drink jp^erbet wifli ;; 
But he could nojt be prevatled upon' to ihi^e the 
most of the good things before him. We 
him wkh some gezenjihiUi which he sci 
examined ; but when Hashim, the foptina% had 
de^terou^ liroken it with his hands, and^blown 
the dust from it with his mouth, be ^d not seem j^ 
inclined to carry hie jcupnosity further. * Surely/ d 
said we, « this in^el cannot affect to think us m^ ^ 

E\XT^ that he (foes not choose to taste our food ; % 
e who will not scruple to eat swine^ flesl^, and 
to dBink of the forbidden wine 1 and this, too,, 
when our ambassaaor nas lam ny nis own r^u- 

pies, h^s shut his ears to the commands of our ^ 
holy Prophet, and has treated the Frank as if he 
were a true believer.' We found that we had 
still mujch to learn concerning this extraordinary 
people. 

The ambassador was visited in succession by 
several other viziers, each of whom held separate 
departments in the state. There wns one whose 
utility we could not in the least comprehetid. He 
was called the jungle vizier ; and we vrere told 
that his sole occupation was to keep an account of 
the woods and forests m the kingdom. We con- 
cluded that it was throwing away money to pay an 
officer for looking after that which, in Persia, was 
esteemed' an incumbrance, and which, instead of 
attaching any value to it, we lo9ked upon as spoil- 
ing tlfe>>face of the country. Strange indeed 
would it appe|^ to the king of king» were we ta 
infiorm bun that what is only fit for firewood in 
J?er^h, is here esteemed worthy the superintend^ 
gi^^ of a minister of state, "^ere woi|J(l }^ no^ 
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end to the expenses of government, we thought^ 
if so high an office was to be established for every 
one of Qod's gifts to iDan ; at that rate, we might 
as weU create a vizier for our Persiin de^rts, and 
Hiake him keep a register of the. millions of useless 
and uncultivable parasangs of sand which are 
spread over our . country, or he might pass his 
time in counting t|fe trees of theforests of Ghilan 
and Mazanderan, and . tell the shah how many 
ilrolves, and bears, aiid lions belonged to* him. 
Upon making these remarks to the niehmandar, 
he opened our und<;i»tatiding8, b) explaining what 
must necessarily be the value oi timber in Eng- 
land; as necessary to her existencfe as a race of 
good horses and sharp swords are to Iian. And, 
indeed, we were soon brought to agree with him 
when the. ambassador received the visit of the 
ship vizier, whose department was one of such 
vast importance that be wa£u obliged to have re- 
course to the help of several deputies, who work 
under his guidance. Baviog ourselves sailed in 
two ships of war, besides seeing many more, we 
^could well understand their importance ; for we 
conceived that to manage even one would require 
all the wisdom and experience of a statesman ; 
how much more then to manage above a thousand, 
which we were told the sbah of England possessed. 
The Turks must look upon the difficulty of such 
a department in the same light as the English, 
because they frequently appoint viziers, and even 
muftis, to command then: ships. In Persia, 
although the sea washes Bushire and Ormuz on 
Iheone side, and Asterabad and Resht on the other, 
we scarcely know what a ship means ; and when^ 
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please €rodt we should retum to our. owb couBtiTW ^ 
the stories that we should relate of oar Toyagea' 
would be set down as tales fit only for the Thousatid: 

and Onfk »ig^(fl^ , . ' 

Many visiters j^i^e. Whp and #hat tbejr ^ 
were it was impossible for us todetermine. They '' 
were described, to Us as men in office;, some » 
attached to the shah's court ;;^^ome witbji others ^i 
without professions. Our greatest difficulty in. 
receiving their visits wais tp ascertain who wei^ 
persons of consecjueme^ and who were not. We 
trusted that in time we shouU be able to make th^ 
profier distinctions; but at present they almost 
looked like one and the same person. Their 
dresses were made upon one model; they all 
shaved alike ; tbey all sat in the same place ;^ and 
they almost all made the same compliments, and 
the same remarks. One person visited 'the am- 
bassador, who interested us very much, because 
we recollected of, what great consequence his 
compeer was at the court of our stiah ; tl|i8 was 
the master of ceremonies. But oh! what a differ- ^ 
ence between the two individuals. Thels/^a^asi% 
the shah's master of ceremonies, in personal ap- 
pearance has few equals in the world.' He is a 
ktgary one of the king^s own tribe, who are fa- 
mous for the magnificence of their beards, a^d 
he is blessed with one which surpasses that of w 
roy^ master. His dress and manners, are unri- 
valled;, his language is the same ; uid his know* 
ledge iu the nieetiesof cAtioiuiaMimt isgiseater 

tlH S^ 3!: ^ V^^ ? ^^^ ^^f^ mnA Jwaf3ft,by,^ 
Mat he uka on the giae carpet. 
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tfiaB that of any man of the court. He is alto* 
getber a fine Bpecimen of a son of Iran« But 
the person wbo appeared before the ambassador 
as the king of England's master of ceremonies 
was an old, fat, and superannmited kban^ wbo 
tottered so much upon a pair oi swoln legs, that 
we natural!; as)ced whether be- l^d natbeen re- 
ceiving the ba<|3PiSi<ck> upop them. He ibade many 
apologies for not having called beit>re. We asked 
him why did be, come at all % But at the same, 
time the ambassador, eager for the moyq^isnt of bis 
audi.ene?9 and ejipecting mvie message to that 
effect, pressed him to sa} when vKeiipight prepare 
ourselves. T^ our deUght a|id Siatisf^^uon be*in- 
iprmed the ambas^doi that the king, who gene- 
rally resides in a castle in the conittiy, would be 
at his palace ia the city in ibxee days, and that 
Ibere he would * receive the embasH\. , O^ pj 
knew jio bound^. ' Mham du UUak / pno^es to 
€rod !' resounded from our lips ; and we loaded the 
old limping khau^ with more , caresses, an3 q|ade 
him more fine speeches and professions, than ii he 
bad beea this king of England in person.. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The ambdsstidor^frepares fit his audience of the' 
king (^ Englana.'-^n intervening difficulty 
occurs. 

Although the intelligence we had received 
from the old master of ceremopies bad not been 
announced in form to ibe ambassador, ^et from 
that moment we began to make preparations for 
his audience of the English shah. The presents 
were unpacked, and a list made of them. The 
letter of credence from the king of kings was 
inspeeted ; and the ambas^or began to discuss 
the clothes which be was to wear on the occasion. 
We a|so made inquiries upon the best mode of 
presenting the horseai^ They had arrived in safety, 
l^range ahd wonderful to relate ; for who ever 
thought upon our leaving Persia> jthat they were 
to abandon the land and the green sward for 
which, by nature, they were intended to travel 
for mcmtbs on the seas. The ambassiador wjas 
determine^, to present Marwari^ the Pearl,' as a 
horse w€ich had been honoured by the riding of 
die Asylum of the Universe himself, and was, 
therefore, anxious to exhibit hihi to the infidels 
with all the pomp foid circumstance attending a 
royal horse. He inquired of the mehmandar 
whether, after th^ manner of our ancient horses^ 
kit- belly, legs^ and breast, could not receive the 
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f golden tinge of the kfunna ; but be wag disap- 
pointed to find that the application of this dye, so 
ornamental both to man and beast, bad not yet 
reached these obseyre regions; and, thereforey 
that some other plan must be pursued. The 
mehmandar promised to exert bis ingenuity and 
that of bis own country artists, and we trusted 
that when the day came every thing would be 
done worthy of the dignity of our shah and of our 
country. 

The mehmandar, to our great joy, confirmed 
to us what the master of ceremonies had an* 
nounced. The shah of England lyould receive the 
embassy ere a week had elapsed ; and when Mo*^ 
hamed ^eg compared the day to a fcorrespond- 
ing one in our calendar, yrt were rejoiced to find 
that it fell precisely ^fter the mp^^j n^nforti^ia^te of 
our days, namely, ' misery We<inesda).* 

Mirza Firouz thei^ made inquiries a3 to the 
manner in which this ceremony was to be per- 
formed; to wl)ich tbe mehmandar answered that 
he would be received with the same honours as 
ambassadors from other powers. 

< And bow is that?' said the Mirza. 

< The kmg/ said the mehmandar, ^^wBl receiye 
you in his apartioeiits. Yi3u will proceed in your 
carriage to the palape. You will be met by the 
master of ceremonies, and presented by the vizier 
for foreign affiiirp^ apii then ypif will dieliirer your 
credentials.' 

• 

'^ Tbe PeniaBi liold «]1 Wednesdayi at oifortiiiiate* The U»t 
Wedaefdty of the mondi of Sefer it the dey vpon which they ex- 
fect'the Itft tnmp wiUeoviNl at the 4*; of ytdgOMmt^ sikiihat in- 
pUettet all other Wedaeidayf • 
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^ And so, by my beard,^ exclaimed the elcblf 
' yoa expect that I shall be satisfied with ibis re- 
ception?* 

^ And why not? said the other. * This is the 
way other ambassadors are received, and what 
would you have more? 

*What do I know of other ambassadors?' re- 
marked the shah^s representative fiercely. * There 
are kings of various denominations in the world, 
and such are there representatives. I only know 
whom I am to represent. My sovereign sits upon 
the most ancient throne in thB^^ofQrlA. If you 
want to know who were our ancestors, I will 
trace them back to vou from the time of Noah. 
After all the Peishdadians were of some account. 
And when you come to compare your Frank 
kings, whose names have never even reached Per- 
sia, to our ancient sovereigns, it is plain that you 
are not many steps from the spot where people 
devour their own folly.' 

*What words are these? exclfldmedthe meh- 
mandar. * Do you wish to change the manners 
of our country? If your shah chooses to wear 
a beard, it is no reason that our shah should. 
Every nation has its own customs.' 

* When your ambassador in Persia,' said Mirza 
Eirouz, * reached the Imperial Gate of Tehran, 
was he received in the manner that I have been 
here? No. The king's amou* was sent to wel- 
come hip a^tival before he even entered the city. 
And when he proceeded to his audience, the 

^ AmoUf er ude, b an epitbet often girento fftTOurites or play- 
natea, and ia here wed in Uiat aenat^ 
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streets were lined with troops, salutes were fired, 
sugar was thrown under his horse's feet ; drums, 
trumpets, and cymbals, resounded throughout the 
city; the bazars were dressed; the populace were 
ordered to pay him every respect. He was 
clothed with robes of honour, and he was allowed 
to stand in the same room in which the king oi 
kings himself reposed. And, by the beard of the 
Prophet, I swear that if I am not treated in the 
same manner, I. will proceed as a private indi- 
vidual to the palace, 1 m\\ ask to see the king, I will 
place my shah^s letter into his hands, and, having 
said my khoda hafiz shtanOf ' May God take yott 
into his holy protection," I will straightway leave 
the country, and return whence I came.' 

«That may be very well to say, as far as you 

are concerned,' said the mehmandar, *but my 

. sovereign is somebody also, and is likely to be 

coi\suUed on Ifais question. Suppose he were not 

to agre^ to your visit 1' 

We saw the storm was impending, and that the 
mehniandar^s words might as well have remained 
nt the bottom of, his throat. The ambassador's 
face was thrown upside down; the hairs of his 
beard became distended; and he oozed, at every 
pore. 

* In short, then,^ said the ambassadol*, his eyes, 
v^ashing ^fire^ * am I an ambassador, or am I not? 

< Is my king a king, or is he pot? said the meh* 
inandar, to which* angry as he was, in his own 
language he mumbled something to himself about 
^ dam, or dammy,' which word caught the Mirza's 
«ar, and he, recollecting it to have Men frequently 
' mei on board sbip> mistook it as an epithet ap- 
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plied to himself, aiid his wrath then broke out 
something in the following; words : 

* « Demy do you say? Am I * rfom?' If I am 
^dam,'^ then you are'^e &ther of * dam.'. Why 
should I remain here to be called * dam?^ After 
all I am somebody in my olftrn country. I will 
defile the grave of *£{amV father. I will do 
whatevisr ah ass can do to his mdther, sister, 
wife, and all his ancestry. I am Hot come all 
this way to eat ^e{am,V and to eat it from such 
hands.' Upon which he fludg out of the room, 
leaving the mehmandar to open the eyes of aston- 
ishment, and to eat the stripes of morSfication. 

After this the mehmandar covered his head with 
his hat, looked at his watch, buttoned his coat, 
put on hb gloves, took up his stick, and then say- 
ing to us, * May your shadows never be less,- he 
deliberately left the house. 

We, who were apcustomed to the ambassador's 
maimer, s^iir nothing extraordinary in what had 
happened. He had played his part like an able 
negotiator; be had sati^^ed us that he was uphold- 
ing the dignity of the Asylum of the Universe ; he 
knew>that his conduct would work in his favour at 
his bwn** court; and his enemy, Mirza Sheffi, 
would not ^have gained a step upon htm. He 
soon returned to us, mightily satisfied with himself, 
and was not a little delighted when we told him, 
that, in truth, if the Franks wanted a lesson in the 
duties of an ambassador, they had only to come 
to him. * They thinks' said I, * because they have 
looking-glasses in their houses, which we have 
not ; because they make clocks, and penknives', 
and doth, which we do not; and becaui^etbey 
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liave got possesion of Hind, which once was ours, 
that we are men tp sit behind them, ai^d that they 
mo]^ lead us as they would a yedek* with a lesu]ing- 
string; but it is not so, praised be the Prophet. 
We are Persians, and Inshallah, by the help of 
the ambassador,' said I, * we shall teach them to 
play at hide and seek round our little finders V 

'Yes, yes,' exclaimed Mohamed Beg, ^Godis 
great; may he take the elchi into his holy keep- 
ing. Whatever a Frank may do, let us recollect 
that he is still an infidel. Whatever he may eat, 
be it swine's .flesh or be it lamb's, it still is unclean.' 

After this we ^at down quite contented, and 
passed away the morning in applauding the am- 
bassador for having taken so vigorous a measure 
for asserting the dignity of our shah in a foreign 
land. But as the day passe4 off, and the meh- 
mandar not appearing, we began to think that the 
Franks might not approve of our mode of open- 
ing a negotiation ; and that if they should hap- 
pen to take us neck and heels and thrust us out 
of their kingdom, Mirza ^l^effi might hint to the 
king of kings that his majesty's representative, 
for want of proper judgment, had been clothed 
with a kalaat only fit for the grandfather of stu- 
pidity, f This •' apprehension began visibly to 
work upon Mirza Firouz. He inquired at every 
moment whether the mehmandar had returned; 
and, by way of consoling himself, he walked 
about the house inquiring of every one he saw, 
* After all, did not I say well? In truth, my an-, 

^ ^AUdhone. tAjioldan* 

VoLlf.— 14 , 
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swers were like arrows. A hizzikbash, a Persiai^ 
red-head^ did Dot come all this way to have his 
beard laughed at !' ^. 

At leKib, his impatience and anxiety g^ilpg 
the better of every other feeling, he sent me to 
tbe^inehmandar's h9iise with an orarige in my. 
haRdyland a message requesting* that he wou)<|^ot 
fail , to .«at his sham*' wijklti him on that day. I 
knew that whcn^these infidels were once angry it 
wais not easy to restore their brains |o a state of 
sanity without some good management, and therts- 
fore I approached him warilj. But to my sur* 
prise, instead of finding his n:^ture hi a state of 
perverseness, he looked just hke one of us after ^ 
a quarrel, that is, as if nothing ba4 happened, 
and ^e immediatelv acceded to the ambassador's 
wishes of dining with him. i' 

When he arrived 1 was in the room with Mirza 
FirouZ, and tl\eir meeting was upon the same 
terms as usual. Putting bis band on the meh* 
mandar's back, and then patting his side, he ex- 
claimed, ^Mashallahl Praise be to God ! You are 
a man indeed ! S^e what it is to have been in 
Persia ! Now, an untravelled Frank would have 
been really angry, and would at this moment have 
been eating bis rage. But you are a man knowing 
the world. You know when to begin your anger, 
and when to leave it oft. Hafiz very properly 
said, < True love is likls a fool's anger. It bums 
even when the reastm f<ir it is gone bj.^ 
' . To this the mehmandar answered, > May your 

* The e? eaiflf meal— tiM dJaner. » ^^, 
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^friendship nti^er (Kiipnisb. I have made knqwii 
y0onk wishes to th| vizier for foreign affaSrs.' , 

^ Well,' said the ttofysassador, all of a sniMeQ 
'' excited, « an^ what i^id he say V 

* He said,' returned the in^del, *that ihptt 
^; would be no difficulty Ui giving ybu^a public audi^ 

' ence. We have plenty of troops, and plenty of 
coaches, aimndance of fine clothes, and fine 
things, and you shall go before the king, accom- 
panied in any manner you choose.' 

* Wonderful!' exclaimed the ambassador, *won- 
* derful ! I da not understand you English at all ! 

Tou make no difficulties. You leave no room for 
s negotiation.' 

« Not upon trifles,* returned the mehmandar. 

* Trifles ? do you call an ambassador's reception 
a trifle V said Mirza Firouz. ^ There is not a step 
made on such an occasion as this in Persia which 
is not duly measured. And do you call the dig* 
nity of sovereigns nothing V 

^ The nations of Europe were fools enough in 
times past,' said the mehmandar, *to make matters 
of etiquette a&irs of state, and they used to lose 
intrinsic advantages in pursuing these ideal ones ; 
but they are become wiser ; we look upon etiquette 
now as child's play. However, in consideratbn 
of your being Persians, and kndwing no better, 
we do not hesitate i^ giving you as uuich of it as 
you please.' 

Upon this th^ ambassador stroked hb beard, 

pulled up his whiskel^, and sat for some time in 

deep thought. He felt himself lowered in the 

^estimation of the Franks, while at the same time 

lie was aware that be could not aet otherwise than 
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he had done. At length |hi exclaitnedy 'And ai^^ 
the English think that weafe men j^m^ tl 
woodsy asses, beasts of burtli|n, and know nothini 
of what the world is abovf ?' Be it so, be it oof 
]Sut this know, t|j[at a nation who can trace its 
ancestry to Jetnsheed; who' qounts a Jenghi^*. 
Khan, a Tadberlane, a Nadn* Shah, an Aga Mo^ * 
harned Khan, ay, and a Fatteh Afi, among its 
kings, is not accustomed tp child's play, and mofi6- 
aver iis not at all inclined to take example from 
the kings of Frank for aby part of its conduct in « 
matters relating to its own dignity.* * \ '^> 

Upon this, and after a little similar give'^iod , 
Jtake between the parties, they dined, and jHbe < 
.table-cloth of hospitality became the matdanythe 
arena for |he race of good fellowship. ' 4 
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The audienu of th$ king of England is described, 
as well as the ambassador^ mode of settUngfre- 

cedence among his ovm su^e. 

'■' ■ # • )' ■ ,' 

■ ■ ' ^ '/'■ 

The long wished-for day at lengtb arrived, and^'^^ 

the note of 'nrepariation was heard throughout %e 

household, xb my utter disappobtment, I awoke 

with such a dUdardi (a heartache), that I found 

4t impoasible to stir without pain, and I entreated 

the ambassador to allow me to remain at home^to^ 

which' he acceded without any difficulty. Thift^ 
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Tatfter astcmidied ine, oonBidering how aiiJEioiu he 
was to be surrounded by his suite on all i^tate oc« 
camons, and made me oonelude that he still looked 
upon, me as a spy on his aetiods, and one who 
would report to his disadvantage any neglect 
in upholding to the utmost the dignity of outr 
80ve¥eigti. 

It was delightful to bebdld the am^tosadcnr 
dressed for the occasbn ; and as far as it js pos- 
sible for the thorn of the desert to resen^le the 
splendour of the full-blown rose, he stood an ex- 
cellent representative of our king of kings. The 
Franks, His true, little understood the privileges 
which he enjoyed in wearing certain parts of his 
dress, which we alone knew he could no more 
have dared to adopt at Tehran, than he would to 
eat swine^s ^^esh before a mollah. He wore that 
disthagiushing badge of royalty, a jtfca, on his cap. 
His sword and digger were studded with precious 
stones, and the pearl tassel of a vizier was sus- 
pended from his^ girdle. We all^exclaii^ed ^Mash- 
allah !* as he appeared before us, and involuntarily 
we made the inclination of ''out bodies which we 
€nly make to ot^r princes. . /" 

The master of the horse came early to an- ^ 
Bounce that the horses were ready to proceed; 
and that, with the greatest difficulty, he bad sue-' 
eeetted m mitftii^ an infidel paint Murwari. ^ It 
hid been done,' he said^ < in a manner •sufficiently 
well for England, hUt in Persia it would have 
betsn cst^ettied a total failure ; for^ in liea of ^ 
biight orange-cokiur, the animal fmd cow^ out % 
diiiy bpoiwn from «nder the hands of the English 
painter,^ 
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At about noon the streets beg^i to fill witk 
(aroops, who lined them on both sides ; and shprtly 
after a train of most magnificent c arriages, dmen 
by richly-attired coachmen, attended by servants 
profusely ornamented after the manner of Frjanks, 
drove up to the door. A great khan of the court 
waited upon the ambassador to invite him, on the 
jpartof |he shah of England, to attend his audi- 
eace I and when, every thing was in readiness,, 
and the suite disposed of in the different equi- 
pages, he stepped into! a carriage, which, we were 
assured, was used to convey the king's own per- 
son,, and the procession then proceeded towards 
the palace. 

As I looked from the window, wrapped up in 
my 8heep*s-skin, the procession of the English 
ambassador through Tehran to the loot of the 
throne of the king of kings came to my recollec- 
tion, and I made a comparison in my own mind 
with what 1 now saw passing under my eyes. It 
must be l^ned, thought I, that processions are 
more magnificent in my own country, and in 
Turkey^ than thdftetof the Franks, if this be a 
specimen of them. What principally attracted 
attention here were our own horsey, who, by their 
spirited play, their curvetting and plunging, seemed 
delighted to be once again brought into action; 
but all the rest consisted, of coaehes, which, 
though splendid, yet after all are objects of but 
trifling interest. Now, our processions being per- 
fornif d on.horseback, the pt^rson, whoever he may 
be,, who is the object ol them, is immediately 
brought into open notice, is subject to the gaze ofi 
the crQwd) and a great interest is produced. 
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I waited patiently until the ambassador returned, 
which he did in* the same manner he went,, and 
then, eager to know how every thing had passed 
off, I stoocf before him. I found him surrounded 
by the suite, and they were all apparently in the 
highest good humour. 

«vAhi Hajji,' he exclaimed upon seeing me, 
/ou have indeed lost ^ sight. A wopderful good 
shah is this one V said he. * By my soul ! it is in 
no manner strange that the English should lovse 
their king so much. He showed me the same 
kindness that a fiither would to his son. I^ is^vi- 
dent ttiat he bears the true stamp of royalty upon 
hinu The manners aiid forms of his court, ^ti& 
true, are widely different from ours; but kings 
are no doubt the same in all countries ; for his 
commanding look and tone showed me how much 
he is a king, and put me in n^nd of the dignity of 
our own Asylum of the Univijps^,* « 

* One great difference between them,' ex- 
claimed ifohamed Beg, ^ is thslt one stands before 
this king in full secufity,. whereas God only knowg 
bow that is befoi:e our own shah! The con- 
science of Persisms, I do believe, has been placed 
in the nape of th#r necks ; it is there that tjieir 
good or evil works pinch them when in the pre- 
sence of Fatteh All Shah. As for the English, to 
judge^ by those who stood round their king, they 
seamed as tinconoerned and as secure jis tf they 
and their prince were upon 'equal terms.' ^ 

' I spoke welV exclaimed the ambassador, <did 
I not ?' said he, looktbg towards his servants^ 

< MasbaUah t^ they all exclaimed. <* Plato could 
not have spoken better,' said Uipael Be^, the: 
Bazir*. . ^ 
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< In trat^^coiitiaiied the aifibftfis^or^ ^iMSfthing' 
eould hav« been better orddned for the dignity of 
0ur Adb !' 

< Nothing,' exelaimi^d Mohattied Beg. <For 
when we had rea^^hed the < kissing plaee,^* we 
ndtWr took off our slippera)«nor<Kd we how our 
beads to the grcAind ; nof did we aclinoWl 
oai%elYe8 to be sacrifices.' 

t ^How was that ?* said I. ♦^Was there no 
ihresbold, ho thVone, no pres(iribetf spot fbr takii^f 
t off your shoes r 

* What do you say V exclaimed the amboj^s^on 
^I stood 86 near the king as I s^and fo/^ou. I 
pal the fihatfs letter int^^, his own handi. The 
Inng hinsetf stood. We aU seemed to be of one 
metZif.f (Joing before the king in thii country Iff 
dhnd's pkiy, compered to what it is In Persia. 
Pne neither sees tbi| ftoUk^ nor the bastinadoing 
stiqk; not the seqtfilance of an executioner is 
exfail^e^ ; and Tdo really beliet^e that if any one 
of u$ had even ventured to spit befbre hi^ majesty^. 
IJhere would have been somebody at hand to say, 
* Much good may it d6 you !' * ' 

^ This is strange,' said I. * Kings ha?e but a 
sorry place of h in this country.' 

< Yes,* exclaimed Taki, the ferash; <and we 
£^asheii^^hould1iaye nothing to do, foretery body 
seems so migbty good.' if 

* Ay, b^t,• said Mohamed Beg, «1 think &e 
mehmandar UAi me once, that if in En^nd^a 

"•^ B:^kb^ |i]|R^, or 5oif«^ w ttfe^ 

treshoVi •liwkitk h luued before «atnuice. mccoiding to strict 
•sterft fetitfaette. ^^ 

t AsifemfaQf • f. ' 

% Tht firaihes 'm Peanut beiA off«Bden on tlie soles of the feet. 
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ndan' cursef the king, and swpre at his beard, that 
be was liable to be beheaded.^, , ^ 

^ That's bady' exclaimed ihe mbrakhor, in an 
under tone. M would rather ^ the bastinado 
now and then^^iand bdve the lull use ol my tongue.*^ 

^ Gommsa/b / rascal^' exclaimed the ambasssip* 
dor, 'if the shah bearcJ 310U he niciuld cut your 
tongue out* Keep to your horsey, a».d let us hear 
BO more of your aWs language. Who was that 
old man/ said he ^ iMohamed Beg, \who did his 
best to walk before me a^ we proceeded to the 
presence I' * . 

:• ' How should I know ?' said the master of the 
ceremonies. * When I stepped but with my cane 
of office to c^lear the way, \^^ with a long and 
slender white wand, attempted to push me oflF; 
and seeing him shake it to and fro in a strange 
manner, I thought this might be part of the Frank 
etiquette ; but when I discovered that the vibra- 
tion of his elbow proceeded from palsy and not 
etiquette, and that by this he was constantly on 
the point of rapping your shins, I thought it but 
right to assert my precedence, ^A took my place 
accordingly.' 

* Well done,' said the ambassador '^ < it was a 
strange scene taken altogettjfer,^ and thanks to , 
Allah we have not disgraced ourselves.' « 

He had not lon'g dismissed us when the noise of 
upliftea voices was heard in the apartments below, 
and the tumult at length became so great, (liat the 
, ambassador himself issued forth from his room to 
rsee whence it proceeded. He found Ismael Beg, 
the nazir, and Aga Beg, the mirakbor, in violent , 
dispute upon precedence. The former asserted 
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that be waf^Mrled l«^ w^Mr &M fai the prOeessi A ; 
the lattet urged the con^ry ; and from this sim- 
ple subject the pities in opposition digressed into 
sueb gross pei^onalities, t^at .a most tiolent state 
o£ things was the conse()iietice. 

The amhassadG^ finding tfajftt hi orders for ceas- 
ing the disputii vreee disregarded, he ordered both 
the disputants tm reeebe blows on the moutfai'With 
a shoe-hee^ which was %foont being inflicted vigo- 
rously upcm the mirakhor, whii^, #ith all the reso- 
lation OY a maa about douig soijaetbing new and 
desperate, he rushed by usall, made for the ^eet- 
dopr of the house, and exclaimed, <Pm kinjBf 
George's man ! ' Ya i king George V Upon this 
the ambaiisfis^dor gai^e a signal for general citase, 
and at the head of his household, he succeeded'ia 
catching the culprit just as he had reached the*' 
threshold * I '11 king George you !' said the am- 
bassador, catching him by the curls behind bis 
ear. < li' I do not make you and your father bum 
ibr this 1 am mjbod> in this world. Fll kia^;' 
George you !' Upon this, with the help of two 
or three of us, , he threw him down^ and ha^| 
pounded his head ibr sr>me time on the fltnir^ catie^ 
for a pair of scissors, with which he inflicted upon 
him the greatest^lttsgrace a Persian can undergo 
after the loss of his beard; h^ cut off his zu^'Sf 
or curls, and then set him loose. ; 

This was ^ di^^greeabte ending to the Buecess- 
ful dc^gs of the momhig, and set us all exclaim* 
iag, < \a iUahaytUdlkJi I* for the rest of the day. < 
We could only account for it by the following cir^ 
oumstanee : — ^A Frank, having been appointed to 
» wwt upon the senratits by way of interpreter^ had 
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taken adtantage of his knowledge of die Toriikh 
language, to tsJk to tbem of the freedom enjoyed^ 
by all ranks of people in £n^laDd ; he infermed^ 
theq^tl^at every man was^der the protection of 
the laws— that no man bad the' right of bastina- . 
doing another — that that privilege only belonged 
to judg '8 appointed by the king. Vt^itb «iich>tifce> 
doctrine be greatly destroyed their Ueas of sob* 

Ik mission and dependence. 

B Aga * Beg bad imbibed theses principles, but it 

fj titf ned out thaf on his fijrst venture be had bl>ought * 
hia baard to a bad market. His flportifi'cation at 

I tbe loss of his carls wap without bqundsiir-^he^was 
proud of thecprr-otie yas gready^^Uid of drjianteoto 

t ijug his /{lersoB, m^ to ^d hifpsejf thus at onoe 
rbbbed^tf that which distinguished biia as a h$&he^^ 
y a man ^ Miion^ was j^ore than his philosophy 
could bear. . He cursed the Frank interpreter, 
the Frank king^v and the country he })M been 
brought to ; and s^ore that H he cou^'by any 
XMans find his way^to Persia, he would Ihat mcK 
meat take horse» and never stop until he bad^ot 
'within sight of Oemawend, and the tuiT^. of 
Tebsan. ► •' • 
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CHAPtlER XXIII. 

* 

«« ' ' and (Jmfs of the mmr^w. bon^s and cUavers.^^Of 
; JAe JSd&t fndia 'Compofijf. ^j[ 

* The very cby of the iambjissadoi^B wdience, 

and for several* dajs after, the house was Uironged 

with^ people of aifl descriptions ^ their principal 

object being io^ leave certain Kttle square bits of 

^jf aper, upon 'wliicli we^ mscfiilbed their^ names 

and their place of residence, a^owedlj aijili niark ^ 

' ofTcspect (p the ambassador; but we were as-"^ 

sured that many other meaniag^^ wej^ attached to 

this act^ jrhioh at present were not discernible, 

but whioA in time would be dalj divulged. We 

wondemrwhat possible result could arise fropa 

. paix^el of invisible peo^e leaving unknown names 

at our doqr, and be|^ to conceiyj^ that there 

might be^'soibe fftailaim;, as they say in Turkey. 

or dei'iii'y in the wind ; but lliie mehmandar a^^^ 

sufed us l^at sudi was the custom of the country. ^ 

Every caal^ meant a visit ; a^d lie made it clearly 

. comprehensible to us, that if^ visiting in England 

was carried on after the mumer o^JPer^^ where 

the' visiter first jannounces his arrival by a mes* 

senger,: anct then aits through the ceremony of 

I three kalhuru and as many eupg of coffee, that no 

* liffs would be long euiOfugh to go through' the cere-* 

monial^^ Upon thit the ambassador thought every 
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tnomefit too lei^g aiKil he ailso liad acqaired the 
means of making ahd returning viots ; and when 
his own name upon a padcof cards w^ exhibited 
to him, be ex^aimed, ^Shukur Allah! praise be 
to AHah !' and immediately ordered a vigorous 
distribution of them. 

We were also visited by men with small books 
in their hands, whose intentions were quite incorri*' 
prehensiUe to us/ One man, after the manner of 
Turkey, required a bakshish^ or fee, because he 
assured us that bells had been rung for joy, at our 
arrival, and that he had helped to rmg them^ Ol 
l>ells we had nev^t before beard as emblems of 
joy ; in our country they anudiHi^d the arrivals 
of caravans, and occasionally the existence of 
unbelievers' eh«rches ; but seeing that this was 
the only public demonstration of joy we had re- 
ceived, the ambassador did not hesitate to bestow 
what was necessary. 

Then came a man who made a register of every 
person who paid his court to the king; and he 
required a fee. ' Oh, this is wonderful,' exclaimed 
the ambassador; < by the beard of the king, let 
us ask this man some questions,^ said he; *wt 
shall doubtless learn much from him of the cu8» 
toms of infidels.' We found that this was not an 
official duty, or oneimposed upon him by ibe court, 
but optional. His revenue was Gondiderable^ 
considering the esftreme anxiety which he assured 
us existed in most people to see their namea re- 
gistered ; and the punishment which be^rinflicted 
for a resistance of his fee wais the non^insertbn of 
the name of the person sd resisting. ^Butthoge 
whose profession was the least intelligible to m 
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were a company of men who, by way of con- 
gratulatory music, were educated to beat the 
bones of oxen against large hatchets of iron ; and 
they asked for bakskUk. W^ endeavoured to 
gain some insight into this strange custom, without 
sucpess, and at lengtih resolved that they must 
assimilate to our lutis^ or mountebanks, whose 
never- failinij; drums mii^ht well be set off against 
the horrid sounds which must ^proceed from the 
English performers on beef-bones and iron. 

In ffict, every moment ad led to our stock of 
information upon P ank manners ; and, in the 
pj^sence of the ambassador, we were discussing 
every thing we daily saw when the mehmandar 
came in ^vest hurry to atmounce the visit of the 
kings of Hind. ^ Oh Ali !' exclaimed the ambas- 
sador, ' how is this ? kings are coming, and no- 
body has annbunced them to us V We ran to the 
windows to see the state in which these great 
personages came, expecting at least to see them 
mounted on ele^ihants, when, strange to relate, 
we saw two common infidels standing at the side 
of an old dilapidated qarriage full of straw^ bar- 
tering with iU ragged driver for the expenses of 
their exouYsion ; and these the mehmandar assured 
us were (he king and deputy king. * How V said 
the ambassador, « are these the successors to the 
throne of Aureng Zebe, of Jehangir, of Shah 
Allum 1 You must be laughing at our beards I' 

Mt is difficult to explain matters in so short a 
timet' said the mehmandar^ ^ they are not pro- 
perly kings. One is called the chair, and the other 
deputy chair,' first pointing to an arm-chair, and 
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then to a stodi, to explain what he meant, and he 

hkd scarcely done this when they walked in. 

' It was difficult to know what etiquette to adopt 

with these personages ; but they soon showed us 

. 'that they required none. They were plain-spoken 

^ men, without any airs of greatness, looking more 
like substantial possessors of good shops and 

'. warehouses than the owners of kingdoms. The 
ambassador, after the first compUm« nts were over, 
endeHVOured to have his understai&ding enlightened 
upon the sort of government they exercised, so 
* novel to Persiai^s, and sn little known in^the East. 
It seems that they are the chiefs of twi-nty-four, 
all of whom sit upon chairs, and who have the 
right of speech and of thought upon matters 
relating to India. After some attempts to clear 
up our ignorance, they invited the ambassador to 
visit their palace, wher^ he would learn more of 
the nature of their government, by actual inspec- 
tion, than by hours ot explanation. It appeared, 
however, from the little we could comprehend, 
that although the> possessed kingdoms, they were 
not in fact kings ; that the revenues qf these 
kingdoms did not belong to them, But to others 
who enjoyed the fruits of them ; that they were 
partly concerned in occasionally sending out a 
king, or firman firmm^'^ to Calcutta ; but that 
they, their Indian king, their fleets, their armies, 
were subject to another greater personage still, 
who was one of the king of England's ^viziers, 
who lived in a distinct corriei* of the city, and that 
lie again was the immediate servant of the reat 
shah of England and of Hindostan. 

* Ji goremor bj fomaiuh. 
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Bewildered widi this coffifpUcation of real kings,, 
and little kings, viziers, sittera upon ebairs, and 
sitters ii|)oiv stocks, we held the finger of suspense 
upon the lip of astonishment, and pondered upon 
all we had heard, like men puzzling over a para- 
dox. At length our visiters took their leave, and^ 
the ambassadar promised that he would shortly fix 
a day for getting better ac^quainted with, ^ Coom- 
^ani,' of whom he and his countrymen had heard 
so much ; an4 about whose existence it became 
quite necessary that Persia should, for the tiiture, 
have clear. and positive iiiformatioQ* Instead of ^ 
reascending thjsir crazy coach, the kings (for so 
we ever after called them) walked away upon 
their own legs, and mixed unknown and unheeded 
in the common crowd of the street. 

When they were well oflf we all sat rnute^ only 
occasionaliy saying^^ Allah^ Aiiah ! there is hut 
one Allah !' so wonderfully astonisheci were we. 
What? India! that great, that magnificent empire! 
— that scene of Persian conquest and Persian 
glory !-»»the land of elephants and precious stones i 
the seat of shawls and kincobs !— -that paradise 
sung by poets^ celebrated by historians, more 
ancient than Iran itself !-— at whose boundaries^ 
the sun is permitted to rise, and around whose 
noajestic mountains, some clad in eternal snows,, 
others in eternal verdur% the stars and the mooi^ 
are allowed to gambol and carouse ! What ! is it so 
fallen, so degraded as to be sWayed by two obscure 
mortals, living m regio|is that know not the warmth 
of the sun ? two i^wine-eating infidels, diaven, 
impure, walkers on foot,^ and wbp, by way of state, 
travel in dirty coaches filled with straw! Thiisi. 
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seemed to us a greater miracle in government 
than even that of Beg Jan, the plaiter of whips, 
who governed the Turcomans, and the countries 
of Samareand . and Bokhara, leading a life more 
like a beggar than a potentate. But we were in 
the country of miracles ; not a day — no, not an 
hour passed without our hearing or seeing some- 
thing which all the grandfathers Persia ever had, 
or might have, had never seen even ix^ a dream ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

0/ the Circassian slave, Dilferib, — She adopts the 
European dress, but refuses to uncover her face. 

During all this time the Circassian had lived 
securely confined to her room ; 'and she would 
probably have continued so, happy and uumolest- 
edvhad there not existed among these infidels a 
sufficiently unjust law, which prohibits any one 
from enjoying the property of bis own slavie, httle 
examining whether such slave likes his state or 
not. It tyrannically forces every one to be free ; 
and had it taken effect upon the Circassian, she 
would have been reduced to the dire necessity of 
uncovering her face to the gaze of all mankind, 
and living in open converse with the despisers of 
our Prophet and the Imams. As soon as this law 
was intimated to the ambassador he did no hesi*-- 
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tate to offer her fre^om, a^d he immediately toM^ 
her that she was at Kbertj to do what she libed. 

'Oh prophet! Ob Mahomet!' exelaii&ed she,, 
'you would uoihave me so degraded tetd go abouti 
the streets, with my face uncovered, like one of 
these uublushiug women ! No^ no \ I stay where 
lam.* 

^ B)it you are free/ said the ambassador ; 'this 
is a free country ; there are no slaves here— j^ ; 
there are the gardens ; there are the green fields 
—go, make your soul happy !' 

' My soul wants nothing,' said she, ' but the 
eountenance of my master. Let me work for 
him '^ let me make his clothes ; let me embroider 
his skulUcaps ; let roe take care of his money 
and his jewels. I want nothing more. I will 
think of the rose and the nightingale when we 
return to Iran ; in Ae meanwhile let us recollect 
that we are in the hands of disbelievers, and 
therefore let us nut our trust in Allah.' 

The ambassador was so pleased with this self- 
devotion of his slave, that he (M^red her to hare 
what clothes she pleased, and expressed a wish 
that she should leave off her Circassian dress, 
which had now beconoe ragged, and adopt the 
gowns of the Franks. He said that the shah had 
ordered him to bri^g baek to the royal harem mo* 
dels and specimens of the Frank women's dresses; 
and he. ordered Bilfeiib to be^n by trying them 
on her own person. Accordingly, a dark-green 
velvet was selected for her imx. gown, and an 
iSnglirii dress-maker was ordered to fit it to her 
shape. The dress-maker saggested the necesaty 
of a. grcjat many more articles of attire too nur 
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merous i^ desctlh^ ; but t^ anabaasadov objeoled 
U» tbew. ^ Nq, bo,' 8Qiid be ; * let us 1^ content 
with the out^vde of thinga, «Bd let Ibe bidden t^e 
eare of Ibemselvesk* 

Tbe gown waa made, and gr«sat was tbe joy 
prod^K^d. The Cinsassian was ordered to be 
clothed in it. She put ear-rings in her ears dressed 
her bair after tbe manner of Europe, and then 
stood hafoF^ her master ; but in so doing, she shi* 
Tered tbropghout her frame, as if she had been 
elad in the snows of Demawend, 

< Wbat aits thee, ebitd ?' said be, * wby do you 
diiver?' 

^ May it please my aga^ my lord^' said the poor 
girl, ^ if stich be the clothes of tbie disbelieyers, 
their women must be made of the flesh and blood 
of animals; I am freezing.' 
. Upon examination we found, that, excepting 
tiie one single covering of tbe green velvet gown« 
she stood as nature had made her. No wonder 
then that sbe shivered. The ambassador said 
that he would consult the English women upon 
the articles which t^he ought to wear; and in tbe 
meanwhile, resuming her Circassian costume, sbe 
recovered tbe warmtb she had^ lost, and replaced 
tbe green velvet gown over all to give a fiiiisb to 
ber appearance. 

In the meanirhile we found that tbe whole city 
bad been thrown into a ferment of curiosity, 
(hir bei^e was thronged with tbe women of Lon- 
don, and wkb those tongues of tlieirs, whicb as 
Saadi saitb, ^ make tbe heart to talk, and the foot 
to walk, without the mehmandari of the head,' 
tfaey set on &iet a sort of pilgrimage tc^ the shrine 
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of this unfortUDate maiden. But in so doing, Al« 
lab ! Allah ! wonderful si§;ht8 did they exhibit ta 
us poor 80fis of the faithful. Marvellous ejesf 
without mercy, without compassion were t£ey ! 
I really saw some beauties among them, before 
whom our blessed king of kings (upon whom be 
mercy and peace !) wpuld be happy to creep on^ 
bis hands and knees. They, however, cared so 
little about being seen, that it never occurred to 
tbem once to attempt to throw a veil over their 
faces. Poor Pranks ! thought we, to be restricted 
only to one for lite ! If our divine Prophet had 
set up his staff heie, instead of the blessed regions 
of Mecca, he would ha^'e |^iven his followers six 
instead of lour. For n^y part, I died daily; 
and as for our anhassador, ue all saw how it 
would be! His heart i\6uld become roast meat 
before another moon was ovm, and he would soon 
be reduced to the veriest * J^ajnoon^"^ that ever got: 
thin upon cheek nurture ami e^e food. 

But day aftei Hay they came to see the Circas- 
sian, bringing with vthen» ell sorts of toys and pre- 
sents ; all out of compassion, said they, to her 
imprisoned and deplorable state of slavery. Some 
gave her pir-tures, others dolls, others books. 
Dilferib was grateful lor their attentions, and de- 
plored their de^rad* d state ; but she became indig- 
nant when they eadeavouied to persuade her, and 
even to attecnpt force, to wear their .stockings. 
To her astonishment they protested that nothing 
could be more indecent than to appear with naked 
feet. <How?' exclaimed Dilferib! 'you mak»: 

* The Peruan Abelard— the lover of LHlah, 
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such a point of eotrtvbg your legs, and stiB, in 
defiaoee of all iiiodeflity» you expose your faces t 
Straage idea^ of deeen^y you must bave infieed I 
All women's li^a are aKke. There can be no 
iflftmodesty in leaviQg them naked ; for nobody^ 
by aeeing them^ eould knot? one womim from 
anfiCheir ; btit the iaoe, that sacred spot, sacted to 
modesty, sacrt^ to the gaze of none but a fans* 
band^ thai which ought to be covered w ith the most 
scrupulous deficacy ; that you leave uncovered, 
to be stared at, criticised, laughed at, by every 
impudent varlet that chooses.' vAtbh ! Allah!* 
exclaimed the ofienided Dil^rth, to a young fe* 
male iikfidel vtho was one day pressing upon her 
'acceptance a pair of long cotton stockings, ^ M^ 
tcffaralb^ ! ' Al]kh fprgive me! Are you mad? 
Has your brain become diseased t Give me free 
l^s, a muffled fac;c^ and the favour of the holy 
Prophet,, and say no flBore.. Strange ffl-luck 1^ 
ouvd been that Imn brought us to a country where 
the women cosvet their legs, and uncover their 
faces !' 

But wiA all their good nature towards Dilferib, 
ftere was part of then^ corHucI which we eould 
m nowise understand. Althoi%h they ^1 freely 
came to see her, yet not one woiidd help to cheer 
her soHtude by procuring her a companion. 
* Who would keep company,' saidj|hey, * with a 
woman who is not married to the man she lives 
with ? It was as much as their reputations were 
worth. ^ There was one person to whom the am* 
bastador offered various advantages, if she would 
Uve witband educate his slave, who became quite 
otttsageout «l mieh ajM^oposal. She wmld walk. 
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and talk with men in the op^n streets, look at meny 
take them by the arm, be visited by men, and nobody 
would think the worse of her for such doings ; 
but she became aU rage and fury the moment it 
might be said of her that she did the like with one 
of her own sex, who stood in the predicament of 
the unoffensive Dilier ib. Now, what should !/fe 

I say of such a woman in our country ? Why, her 
hair would be cut off, and she would be paraded 

• throughout the city on an ass, with h^r face to its 
rump, atid its tail m her ban , and then thrust out 
into the open desert as cite soiled with impurities. 

^ Such i>» the difference ot* manners in different 
countries : wbo can doubt lor a moment whii^h is 
best, when in the blessed Koran we riead these 
words, ' Speak unto the believing women, that 
they restrain their eyes, and preserve their mo- 
desty, and discover not their ornaments, except 
what necessarily appear thereof; and let them 
throw their veils ov»*r their bosoms, and not show 
their ornaments, unless to their husbands, or their 
fathers,* &c. 

Now every ornament that an English, woman 
possesses, she shows to whoever ('hot>ses to look 
at them. ' Every farl«er, son, husband, brother, 
in the country can look at her. She wears nothing ' 
to restrain her e\es ; and, consequently, noticing 
to restrain those of any one else. And as tor 
modesty, and as fiprthronmg veils over bosoms, 
Allah ! Allah I our blessed Prophet himself would 
have had severe work ot it here ! What then was 
our fate ? we, poor strangers, to whom women 
were new ; who had never seen others than our 
mothers, uid occasionally our sisters^ ' excepting 
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those among us who were married: we who, 
wh^n the sbah^s wives were abroad, were obliged 
to run for our lives, and to hide ourselves as if 
death was walking about seekini^ to devour us : 
and thus to have a world of houriSy such as no 
paradise could ever boast of, thrown open to our 
wew ; fascinating our eyes^ a^d ^lewildering our 
^senses ; ^J to be seen without any apprehension of 
ajealous husband, without the fear of eii^alement ! 
The change was too threat for our natures, and we 
talked and dreamed o^ nothing else. For my part, 
although, after the dangers which 1 had under- 
gone in the possession of the unfortunate Zeenab, 
and the malii^nant Shekerleb, I imagined myself 
cured for ever of the soft passion; yet here at 
every step love jumped into iiiy soul, and my 
heart thrilled with ecstasy at the contemplation of 
the irresistible attractions of the infidel daughters 

jof the Franks. 
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. CHAPTER XXV. 

The miibassadar is admitted to an a/adiemt of tkt 
queen^ and displays his presents. 

0' 
Thb presents which the ambassador had brought 
to the shah of England became the talk of the 
% whole city. Every body ran to see the horses. 

The shawls were the envy of the women ; and 
the poetical mirror excited universal admiration. 
He was now waited upon by a khan, whom the 
mehmandar introduced as the master of ceremo- 
nies of the queen of England, and whom we snp* 
posed might be the chief guardian of the seraglio; 
but the words of the English elchi^in Persia were 
confirmed. We were assured that the Franks 
did not prepare and appoint such officers, and 
that no watch was placed over the honour of the 
king's women. The business of this khan, he 
explained,, was to introduce persons worthy of 
«uch an honour to the royal ^onoo, and he accord- 
ingly iavited the ambassador and his suite to an 
audience. Notwithstanding this invitation, the 
ambassador, still fearing that he might offend by 
such a liberty, anxiously iuquired whether the 
shah of England was privy to this arrangement ; 
but it did not seem that his permission was at all 
necessary,, for she saw and conversed with all men 
who were agreeable to her. Seeing that such 
really was the custom of the country, the ambas* 
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sador, without fear of any kind, and expressing 
no solicitude about us> his followers, freely ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the next day was ap- 
pointed for the audience. In the meanwhile, be 
delivered the presents with which he was intrusted 
for the English queen to the khan, but reserved to 
himself the duty of presenting the letter into her 
own hands. 

We were strangely excitpd by the expectation 
of what we were about to see. A Persian scarcely 
dares to think upon the pictures which his imagiT 
nation ibvms of the dazzling splendour, and the 
unrivalled beauty of the inhabitants of the shah's 
harem ; and here we were on the very threshold 
of those delights which even in our country were 
the theme of every tongue. We were going to 
see the women of the king of the Franks, perhaps 
his daughters. Such good fortune could fall to 
the lot but of few ! * Praise be to Allah !' said 
we, * if the beauties that we hourly see in the 
highways, ajid at the corners of the streets, be 
such as to enslave our souls, what must be the 
charms of those who have enslaved a king's heart ; 
of those who, perhaps^ are not permitted to meet 
the gaze of the multitude like other women, and 
whose charms must be like the gems which lie 
secure in the royal treasury !' 

The ambassador dressed himself with unusual 
splendour, adorning his person with a shirt made 
by an infidel sempstress, embroidered at every ex- 
tremity, and whiter than the snows of Agridagh.* 
I *reme6ibering those parts of my face wbiob^bad 
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attTttcted the capricious Shekerleb, made my best 
efforts to renovate their beauties. Every hair in 
my beard was newly dyed and perfumed, my mus- 
tache curled to the corners of my eyes, and the 
locks behind my ears received a fresh glow. The 
morning came, we were all dressed, the ambas- 
sador sprinkled rose-water over the muslin and 
silken covers of the auspicious letter, and then 
'niounting the royal carriages which had beeii sent 
for us, we proceeded to the palace. 

We were received by nothing but men. There 
was no appearance of the house being inhabited 
by women; every thing living was^ male. How 
different from our countries, where nothing in the 
seraglio can put the fair prisoners in mind of man, 
saving the presence of their own husbands, and 
perchance their brothers! After . having been 
paraded through several rich apartments, in which 
we saw nothing that indicated womankind, we at 
length at a distance espied petticoats, and little 
by little came in sight of seme very grotesque- 
looking females, who, for aught we knew, might 
be royal wives, for by their shapes they were evi- 
dently bidding fair to add, each in their turn, some 
shah zadehy or prince, to the already doubtless nu- 
merous royal family. As we approached, we 
. began to find that we must be mistaken, for some 
were so old as to make so fortunate an event for 
them quite impossible; and therefore we con- 
cluded, that what had attracted our eyes was in 
fact nothing but a most extraordinary caprice of 
dress, and which we afterwards learned was worn 
at court only, no woman venturing to approach 
the royal person who bad not so deformed herself. 
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We now evidently wer^ on the very margin of 
our hopes. The women who stood before us we 
supposed might be some of the khanums andieg- , 
gums about the court, who were doing the duties 
of the antechamber ; but what was our surprise 
when the master of the ceremonies paraded the 
ambassador before a Ifidy, standing with her back 
to a magnificent mirror, and she, we found, was 
the great bimoo of the country. Whatever might 
bave been our expectations, we were very soon 
aw^d into a respect and consideration for the au- 
gust personage before whom we stood, much 
beyond that which we thought it possible any 
woman could have inspired. She had more the 
looks of a grand vizier than a woman. She asked 
the ambassador questionef which only learned men 
in Persia ask ; questions which would have puzzled 
some of our deepest scribes. The king of Eng* 
land, it was plain, was very wise to dispense with 
the care and superintendence which we exercise 
in our harems over such a wife, for with her wis- 
dom she might have governed an empire, much 
less herself. From her quiet and dignified manner 
we ever after called her the ^dm banoo,* the 
Calm Princisss. When the ambassador presented 
the letter with which he was charged, the queen 
inquired whether it was written with the banoc^s 
own hand 1 I saw the blush of confusion over* 
spread the ambassador's face, for, alas \ writing is 
not the accomplishment of a Persian lady ; and 
therefore^what could he say 1 He owned that it 
had been written by the great moonshee of the 

* This u a title firtqaently applied to penons of dignity* 
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state ; and when tbe qn^^n looked on the tranfila-- 
tion she smiled; but whether in admiration or 
otherwise, no one was present to ini'prm us. 

She then inspected the present^ and principally, 
fixed her attention upon tbe full suit o( a Persian 
woman's dress. Tbe beaut j oi the embroidery, 
the richness of the stuffs, and the brBIiancy oi the 
gold and precious stones with which it was orna- 
mented, seemed to attract her admiration. She 
was anxious to have every part explamed, and 
every woman in the room en wded near the am- 
bassador as he showed how it was to be worn. 
They understood the nature of the chemise, al- 
though they marvelled at its make, and inquired 
why the skirts were so short. Tbey made many 
remarks on the jubbehs and tbe jackets ; but when 
they came to the trowsers, their merriment, though 
tempered by the dignified presence of the queen, 
could scarcely be kept within bounds. 1 hey 
looked at themselves, and then at tbe zeer jumehs; 
there was no resisting their mirth. Stiffened with 
brocade, and padded with cotton, the object of 
their merriment stood erect iu the niiddle ot the 
room, and certainly made an extraordinary con- 
trast with tbe flowing robes worn by the Frank 
women. An arac gir* attracted great admiration, 
owing to. the great labour of needlework bestowed 
upon it, and every body present was anxious to 
know how so small a cap could sit on the crown ^ 
but when the head-pins were produced, the diffi- 
culty was explained. Certain magnificent lahafsf. 

*^ A skull-^eap^-literally, a catthei Df dew.. 
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er quiltfl, were prized by the queen, as well as the 
Cashmeriaii shawls a&d the Ispahan vehets. 

The ambassador acquired credit by explaming 
the medicinal properties of the nifdmiiai* (so famed 
in Persia), of which he had brought a small quan- 
tity in a gold enaniieUed box ; and we thought 
that there was much incredulity to be read in the 
different faces round us, when he averred, that, 
should a man, barse, or chicken, have a leg broke, 
and a bandage spread oyer with the unguent be 
bound round the fraetnre, a moon will scarcely 
pass ere the U^ will be quite restored to its former 
state. 

We bad been so much taken up in attending to 
the queen, that we bad not looked about for those 
beauties, her daughters, upon whom our ima^nar 
tionsfaad so fondly dwelt We saw no mooi^ 
&ces, no cypress waisis, no antelope eyes, no 
silken tresses that touched the ground ; but pre^ 
sently we bowed the head to several gorgeously- 
dressed ladies, upon seeing whom we were Qb%ed 
to exclaim, *Maghallah ! Praisas of Allah !' for 
iear the eidl eye should assittl them. They abo 
asked many condescenduig questions, and though 
our ideas of king's daughters, which were drawn 
muob from imagination, and much from what we 
liad read of in jUitar and the Thousand and One 
Nij^i(% were here not yerified, yet we. came away 
satisfied that a veiled face was of much less con^ 
sequence in this country than in ouirs; and that 
reason and sense here did the business of guai^* 
dims and doenaaa. 



'*' AprtolovigiHpbMilMi^Uiia^iBmMAiockJfiJfo^ 
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'We eagerly inquired whether the royal daughters 
were wives also ; but, strange to say, they wtre 
not. * How ?' said the ambassador to the meh- 
mandar. ^ Why does not your king do as oursl 
Why does he not oblige your viziers and great 
khans to rub ihtir foreheads upon the threshold 
of the royal palace, and receive as the greatest 
boon that can be bestowed on them, the hands of 
his daughters in marriage 1 Our king not only 
condescends to conlbr such-like benefits, but fre- 
quently extends his munificence by bestowing 
upon them presents of his own children, adding 
thereto the more aged banooSf their mothers ; and 
by the royal beard, 1 swear, that if they do not 
immediately fall upon l;heir faces, kiss the ground", 
and say, 'May the shadow of the king of kings 
never be less ! may the royal house prosper V 
their heads would not be worth a piece of black 
money each ! By your father's beard ! we settle 
these matters i)etter in Persia.' 

Inquiring farther, we found that royal persons 
among the Franks marry after the manner of 
Mussulmans ; that 19/ they do not see the husband 
ol^ wife intended' for them, but take them upon 
description. Some old woman is sent by the hus- 
band to look at the intended bride ; she is wooed 
at a distance, and then is brought to him ; and 
he she fair, or be she otherwise, she becomes his 
wife. 

We wlnapered into the mehmandar?s ear^ ask- 
ing whether any of the ladies before us were the 
king of England's slaves ; or whether perchance 
they might purpqeely have been kept out of 

ill^t: but he repeated what we newv. before 
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Bad fully believed, that his majesty had no slaves, 
and that of wives he had but one. * But has he 
no dancing women belonging to his court 1 no 
story-tellers 1 no setters to sleep?' said we. 

The mehmandar assured us that such persons 
were not in use in Frank courts ; that men and 
womeA danced together, for their own amuse^^ 
ment, and not for pay; that story-tellers were 
rather avoided than patronised ; and, as for setters 
to ^ep, although there wa» in fact no want of 
them, yet that they were not made official appoint- 
ments about the person. 

We left the quoen with our eyes much more 
open than they were before our interview. Every 
day taught us something new ; and what before 
^eemed unintelligible, particularly on the subject 
of women, began now to stand clearer before our 
nnderfitandings. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Diffieidties ef settling the direeiim of Mecca m 
London^^'^The Persiane determine to adopt lAeir 
own cuitomsy and kUl thiir oun mutton* 

We had been so much taken up by oir v^rioes 
visitiugSy that we scarcely had bad time to reflect 
that we were MussukiaBs, and th&i we were 
living among infidels. - Such bad been the dissi- 
pation in which we passed our days, that the dytics 
of praying and washing at our appoii^d tim^ 
were daily beeonting lax, to the horror of Moba- 
med Be^, who being a strict obsicry^ of our faitb,^ 
did not cease upbraiding us for our neglect, and 
strongly upheld the necessity of keeping ourselves 
pure from the contagious example of those around 
us, who, in fact, appeared to live in the world 
without any religion at all. He had been anxious 
to settle the true direction of the keblehy^ which 
he had never yet done in England to his satisfac- 
tion. His kebleh nemah^ or compass, had unfor- 
tunately been broken; and be was doubtful 
whether any compass we might procure from the 
deriders of our faith would set us in the right 
way ; and even whether it might not purposely 
mislead us, by pointing to some impure spot instead 
of the sacred shrine of our holy Prophet. Then,- 

* The poiit to wkieh MahoMedam tioB ib prayei^Meeca. 
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to his utter dismay, he had not seen the sun onee 
since our arrival ; and he was seriously apprehen- 
sive that the accounts which, in Persia, were 
currently believed concerning Frangistan were 
about being realized, and that England, in fact, 
had no sun. He therefore began to give up all 
hope of settling his' kebleh, until one morning, 
with joy painted iu his countenance, he rushed 
mto the presence ot the ambassador, followed by 
many of the servants, exclaiming, ^Mujdeh! 
good news ! the sun is come ! the sun is here !' 
and, in fact, upon looking up, amidst a yellow 
atmosphere, composed of smoke and lutpour, there 
we 3aw it sure enough. But many of us were in» 
clined to doubt whether this could be the glorious 
luminary that we had in Persia, for there nobody 
had an eje strong enough to brave its brilliancy ;. 
whereas, here we gazed upon it at our ease, quite 
as well as if it were a moon. However, having 
satisfied ourselves that it was, in tact, the sun, we 
were all very happy ; and seeing that this auspi- 
cious sight took place upon a white day,"*^ the 
fifteenth of the month, we exclaimed, * Mobarek I 
good fortune I' to tbe ambassador ; while Moha- 
med Beg became convinced that he had acquired 
the true direction of the land of our faith. 

But this joy of ours at seeing the sun was the 
cause of confirming many of the English in their 
ignorance concerning our religion. We were 
taken for worshippers of fire, and they concluded 
that we adored the sun. One of their khans, a; 

* Saperstitioos people in Persia make a dittinction between Ittcky- 
and unlueky days, winch they caU blaek.and white daya; tbe 13tb», 
I4tb, and 15th of eyery month are white days. 
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lord of ^reat consequence, who sat in the king's 
assembly^ and gave his opinion upon things fitting 
and things unfitting, never approached the ambas- 
sador without sajing, * Well, wr! no Bun yet!' 
One day, when it was freezing, he found the am- 
bassador seated near the fire, warming himself. 
< Oh, sir,' said he, < I see }ou are wor^ipfnng 
the fire V Upon this, Mirza Firouz, in wrath, ex- 
claimed to me, who was standing before him, 
* What words are these ? He does not know, that 
if we were worshippers ot fire, it would not be 
the offensive smoky fires of his country.* Even 
the Guebres, who are scarcely good enough to 
manure our fields, are scrupulous as to the purity 
of their fire ; what then must we be, who look 
upon them as the uncleanest of infidels V Then 
turning to the mehmandar, he said, ^For the love 
of Allah ! tell the khan that we never worship 
fire in our country except when it is cotd ;' to 
which Mobamed Beg, who was also in the room, 
added, <And tell him that our holy Prophet, 
blessed be his name t hath ordained, in the forty- 
first surai of the Book, * worship not the sun, 
neither the moon ; but worship God who hath 
created them.* This did not seem to satisfy the 
khan, but he entered into a long explanation, 
through the mehmandar, about an ancient infidel 
who seemed to know a great deal more about our 
country than any of our own historians ; and who 



* The Gaebwf keep up their sacred fire wiUi luel that producer 
neither imoke nor smell. They do not allow bones, odore, or filth 
of anysOTt, to beBuacdwith it; andwilisoteTienpennit iltobe 
lifihted bjr bloiuDg with the sioath, for km of aay impase 

oaour. 
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in spite of all we could say to the contrary, had 
made him and all England believe that we wor** 
shipped fire ; and, moreover, that we cut our 
horses throats^ in honour or the sun. 

*Ha, ha!^ exclaimed the ambassador, who 
was always ready for a joke ; * seeing that you 
have no sun in your country, to whose honour, 
may I ask, do you cut yonr horses' tails V 

The khan then went his way rublMQg his hands, 
saying that fire was a very good thing. 

Deploring the ignorance of the nation we were 
€bomed lo live with, we determined no longer to 
lose sight of what was due to our religion, but to 
adhere to the practice of those ordinances decreed 
by our blessed Prophet, and to stand forth as 
champions of the true faith; accordingly we 
determiaed to kill our own mutton. The English 
servants, when they aaw Hassan, the cook, about 
to cut the throat of a sheep in one of the apart- 
ments of the house, exclaimed against the filth 
that such a custom would create ; but when they 
heard Mohamed Beg roaring out the BismMahy 
and otherwise explaining our law, which forbids 
man to eat that out of which the blood hath not 
flowed, they opened the eyes of astonishment, and 
dropped the head of acquiescence. The ambas- 
sador also ordained that every fowl, for the future, 
was to have its throat cut, and to be thrown on the 
ground to bleed to death, after the Persian man- 
ner ; so that, by the blessing of Allah, we might 
eat our food without endangering our consciences. 

Having established these customs, we began to 
pray and eat more at our 6ase than we had done 
since we left otnr country ; although we were con- 
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vinced that, living in an impure eonntry, onr 
prayers could not be of the same avail, no, not by 
one-half, as those made upon our own soil. Mo- 
hamed Beg threatened us with a double allowance 
of praying, which would not fail to be decreed to 
us by the mollahs the moment we reached Persia, 
saying there was no behesht, no paradise, for those 
whose entreaties to the throne of Allah caihe from 
a land < overrun with swine, and o^rflown with 
wine,^ for they would be arrested before they came 
to the gates of the highest heaven. This oj^rated 
agreeably upon our spirits, and made most of us 
cease praying ; * for,' said we, * if we are to pray 
double upon returning to Persia, what use is there 
in praying at all while we are in England ]' Right 
happy were we at this scheme, notwithstanding the 
solemn lod^s of Mohamed Beg, who wagged his 
head to and fro, and exhorted us never to lose sight 
of the dignity of Mahomedans, and of the duties 
which our fa^h enjoined. 

We now ventured to walk through the streets, 
although our dress and appearance attracted much 
observation ; but as (ve proceeded through the 
great labyrinth of the city, we began to fear that 
we should never find our way back. We had 
nothing by which to direct our steps, for every 
house appeared the same in our eyes. All the 
cloors were aMke, and the windows of the same 
shapes. There was neither bath, nor carafanserai, 
nor barber's shop, nor even a dunghill, that we 
could discover, from whence we could take a fresh 
departure ; but when we got into a great sti^et it 
was interminable, and one might walk more in a 
straight line fhan in the Chahar Bagh of Ispahan. 
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We lost ourselves so frequently, even at short dis- 
tances from our own home, that I determined to 
adopt a plan which I had practised with success 
in the forests of Mazanderan, when I was a pri>* 
soner among the Turcomans. There I cut notches 
in the trees as 1 went, and by this means recovered 
myself if I lost my way. Here 1 provided myself 
with a piece of chalk, and marking every corner, 
I at length succeeded to walk great distances, and 
to find my way back without the help of any one. 
But these excursions were hazardous, for we were 
among a strange people, and scarcely a day passed 
without an adventure. Once I had strolled to 
some distance with Mohamed Beg ; and as good 
luck would have it, our walk took us into green 
fields. There were many people walking to and 
fro ; it was probably a Christian festival ; the day 
happened to be fine, and the sun shone almost as 
bright as in our country. We came to a beautiful 
spot, with grass smooth as a carpet, and Mohamed 
Beg exclaimed, ^ Allah 1 Allah ! what a charming 
place for saying one's prayers.* At this moment a 
clock of one of the mosques struck the English 
noon, and be could no longer resist There is the 
zohor^ noon,' said he, ' and although we have no 
muezzin to make the profession of faith, and to call 
us to prayer, still let us. not disregard the notice. 
Here is water at hand ; we will wash, and then 
make our devotions.* To say the truth, 1 never had 
been a great sayer of prayers. Since the days 
when I was a prisoner in the sanctuary at Kom, 
where I had prayed enough for the remainder of 
my life, and where I had had a surfeit of genu- 
flexion, I had always flayed at ^ hide and seek* 
Vol. I.— 17 
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with my religious dutiesr, never going upon mj 
kneea unless there was. danger in not doing so. 
The absence of all such necessity in this unholy 
country was to me one of its greatest attractions, 
and therefore I cared not to leave it. But at the 
same time I did not wish to offend my companion: 
and although I refused his invitation, yet I assured 
him that I would wdt until he had finished his de- 
votions. 

He first washed his hands, arms, feet, and back 
of his ears, in an adjoining stream, and having as- 
certained the direction of Mecca, he sat down and 
combed his beard. He then took from his person 
his seals, rings, looking-glass, and every thing of 
vahie which he had about him, and taking the 
piece of holy earth,* together with his beads, from 
his breast, he placed them before him, and put 
himself in the first attitude of prayer. By this 
time the infidels began to gather around us. 
What they took us for, it is difficult to say ; most 
likely for jugglers, for they all looked with intense 
interest at the different trinkets which Mohamed 
Beg had displayed on the grass. As he stood up 
with his feet joined together, emphatically pro- 
nouncing the fathehy^ upon raising his hands be- 
fore him, I verily believe that they expected to 
see him vault into the air, or make a somerset, as 
I have seen some of their own mountebanks do in 
the street ; but>i(hen he merely went through his 
prostrations, touching the piece of holy earth, in- 

* The Persians at prayers place before them a piece of clay, sai^ 
to be part of the soil of Mecca, and which la stamped with holj 
invocations. 

I The firat prayer in the Koran. 
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scribed with the names of our blessed Prophet and 
the twelve imams, witb his forehead, they seemed 
quite disappointed ; and qne of them had the in« 
solence lb take it up and hand it about to his fel- 
b lows to look at. Upon this my Persian pride was 
^ routed. Reprobate as I was, I could not see 
U ' ourselves so insulted, and a bit of our holy Mecca 
I so abused. I darted forwards to snatch the relic 
r from the hand of one ot the ^ifideis; my effort 
was received with loiid hootings Mohamed Beg 
now in wrath got upon his legs, and, heedleAS of 
any thing but the insuJts offered his religion, drew 
his knife, and would have buried it in the bowels of 
one of the iiifidelh, when be received a blow 
which must have been inflicted by some unseen 
agent, some dive^ or some English jftn, which was 
thrown so exactly into the very centre of his sto- 
mach, that his wrath was soon turned into vomit- 
ing ; his beard became distended, his face turned 
white, and his eyes streamed. Never had prayer 
been so little propitious. Instead of pouring forth 
blessings, his mouth consoled itself with curses ; 
amd whenever he could take breath, it was re- 
freshing to hear him devote the whole English 
nation to perdition, and announce to them that 
their fathers were now roasting in the fires of /e- 
hanum. 

Our situation was not very enviable, particularly 
when we saw an inclination on the part of the sur- ^ 
rounding mob to proceed to something more violent 
tbanbeating Mohamed Beg'sstoDoach. There was 
one man more violent than the rest, who performed 
many feats, the object of which we could in no 
wise understand : he clenched his fist, put it close 
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to in J nose^ and then took off bis coat. This t 
conceiFed implied hostility, although I knew tlmt 
taking off a hat implied the contrary To my as*^ 
tonishmenty I saw anottter man in the crowd step 
forward and also divest himself of Im coat : 
strange compliments, thought I, but I was soon 
undeceived. In one of the parties I recognised 
one of the English servants t^mployed by the am* 
bassador ; and had scarcely had time to make 
myself known to him, when, to our extreme hor- 
ror and amazement, Mohai\)ed Beg and 1 saw a 
fight between these two men, the equal of which 
we had never before seen, not even by the shah'». 
best pehlivans. They fout^ht with great vigour 
and resolution ; but our servant, in a very short 
time, was the victor His blowN tell thicker upon 
his antagonist's face than upon the feet of a suf- 
ferer uiider the bastinado in Persia, until every 
feature was lost, and he begged for mercy. After 
he Was well beaten, they both shook hands, and 
walked off apparently goo<i friends. We, how- 
ever, could not recover our astonishment, nor 
could we at all comprehend the object of our ser- 
vant's interference, although he assured us that 
he only fought out of compliment to us. We had 
frequently before heard of the hospitality of the 
Arabs to a stranger ; of his killing his last sheep 
for his entertainment; of his depriving himself 
of every thing rather than that his guest should 
suffer : but that be should stand up, and fight, and 
run the chance of losing his eyes, or getting Ms 
nose knocked off, or his head broken for the stran- 
ger, that we had never yet heard. And yet we 
had, seen this very act performed by an infidel,. 
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whom in our minds we condemned to eternal pun- 
ishments. Mohamed Beg puzzled his head for a^ 
long while how to find some satisfactory reason 
fOT this phenomenon ^ but all he could discover 
was, that the beating which had most likely been 
intended ior him had, by the interposition of fate, 
fallen on another. \^e returned home making 
many exclamations, and astonished the ambassa- 
dor by a recital of all we had witnessed. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Hajji Baba describes the^ opening of parUamenti 
— Of certain English customsy and of love at first 
sight. 

About this time there seemed to be a great 
and universal stir among the English. Houses 
which had remained empty all of a sudden ap- 
peared to be inhabited. The streets, which we 
before thought abundantly populous, were now 
positively so thronged with people and carriages, 
that it was with difficulty one could pass ; and the 
women began to run about, and to knock at each 
ethers^ doors in a manner quite strange to behold. 
The whole scene put us much in mind of the re- 
turn of the shah, his court, and his camp, to Teh- 
ran, from his summer's campaign in the plains of 
Sultanieh. 

We inquired the cause of all this, and received' 
various reasons. We were told Uiat the great 

17* 
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council of the state was about to sit ; and tbat;^, 
although the country had already more dian one 
thousand and one volumes full of laws, yet that 
more were wanted. Some said that the govern- 
ment squandered away too much money, and that 
less must be expended for the future. Others 
assured us that the council met to discuss an old 
question, upon which they had argued for these last 
hundred years, and upon which they were not 
further advanced than when they first began ; and 
this was, whether seven million of their population 
should continue to be discontented and rebellious, 
or the contrary 1 We would not believe any one 
of these statements ; for we asked, doeis it stand 
to reason that a nation so powerful, so prosperous,, 
and so abounding in riches, as this, could lay itself 
open to such unheard-of imputations ? The am- 
bassador determined to learn as much of the truth 
as possible, in order to transmit it at full length to 
die shah. < How !^ said be, < we have only one 
book, to wit, the Koran, which contains all our 
law ; and here,' said he, * we find that camel- 
loads of books are not enough ! If every cazi^ 
and sheikh el hlam* in England, who, perchance, 
might be sent to dispense justice over the land, 
were to travel, they would require at least fifty 
camels to carry about their requisite knowledge. 
Then as to settling what the government is to 
spend, in the name of Allah, what may be the use 
of a king, if he has not unlimited command over 
his treasury I: Our king of kings would cut off 
smy body's ears^ did he dare call into question the 

'^'Title* giveitto PeniaB^meB of thft Iftv* . 
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right of a sovereign not only over his own wealth, 
but over the property, ay, over the lives ot all his 
subjects. The other question was past our com- 
prehension ; it related in some measure to reli- 
gion. From what we heard, it was plain that 
Mahomedans would have but a sorry existence of 
it in England ; for if her own subjects were not 
allowed to pray after their own fashion, what, in 
the name of the shah's beard, could we expect ? 
If they are looked upon as dogs, we might b^ 
treated as dogs' uncles !' 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary conduct of 
the English towards their king, it appears that he 
goes willingly every jear in state, surrounded by 
all the majesty and magnificence of a crowned 
head, to open the deliberations of the council, and 
even to invite them to settle how muc h he ought 
to spend ; how many ministers ; what number of 
generals ; how many troops ; what quantities of 
ships ; what ambassadors to maintain ; in short, 
how many expenses of every description he ought 
to incur. They even have the audacity, we were 
assured, to settle in what manner he ought to sup- 
port his own wife. If one half of this were true,. 
we concluded that we might as well believe the 
other half; and, in order to be convinced with his 
own eyes, the ambassador willingly accepted an 
invitation to be present at the ceremony of open- 
ing the council, which, from what we could learn, 
resembled in some measure the great selam-uaumy 
the great prostration of the people before the shah 
in Persia, on the festival of the JV b Rouz. 

The mehmandar informed the Mirza Firouz 
that the numberof persons admitted to the slmh's 
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presence on this occasion was restricted to acer-^ 
tain few ; and therefore it was proposed that nei- 
ther I Bor any of his Persian suite should' be of 
the party. Accordingly we saw him depart, ac* 
companied only by the mehmandar ; but we de- 
termined to make our way to the scene of action, 
in order to observe the passage of the royal pro- 
cession. The whole city was in motion. Never 
before had we seen such an assemblage of infidels.^ 
We, a handful of true believers, looked indeed 
rather insignificant in the great mass ; but we 
were proud (^ being such, and would not have 
given one hair of our beards for the millions ot 
black hats that waved to and fro before us. We 
posted ourselves under a tree in a garden leading 
to the house of assembly. Several avenues bor- 
dered the road through which the king was to 
pass ; and, in order to keep it clear, on each side 
were posted cavalry, mounted upon superb horses. 
For the time being we attracted more attention 
than any thing else, and were beginning to feel 
the insolence of the crowd, when luckily their 
attention was soon after diverted from us by the 
approach of the king, and we opened all our eyes 
to see his majiesty pass. Before the procession had 
reached us about a maidany we heard strange and 
unaccountable sounds, which we took for the Eng- 
lish mode of paying homage to their monarch;, 
sounds which in some measure assimilated to the 
greetings made by the Arabian women upon the 
approach of a great personage. They were a 
mixture of cries, groans, and hisse& As the great 
eoach in which the king sat drew near, the ^sh> 
of the crowd was immense, and immediatelj there; 
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iissued from the Hiousands that stood near us such 
a shower of hisses, that we felt sure that no king 
could be more beloved by his people than this. 
So much lojaity was instantaneous in its effect ; 
it was as catching as fear ; and, almost involunta- 
rily, we added our most unaffected hisses to those 
of the surrounding crowd, the hue of our fa<?es 
almost becoming black with the exertion. AH 
the collected serpents of 4he plains of Mogan* in 
a rage could not exceed the noise we made. We 
became the point oi observation to ni\ beholders. 
But what was our astonishment, I ma> add con- 
sternation, when, instead of n^eting with the en- 
couragement and commendation we expected, we 
found ourselves surrounded by a host of men,, 
with short painted sti(;ks in their hands, backed 
by some individuals of the cavalry, who most un- 
ceremoniously invited us to dislodge from our 
tree, and to walk away with them to places un- 
known ! 

^What do these men want?' exclaimed Mo- 
hamed Beg ; < what dirt do they eat V 

* Shall 1 give them a taste of the knife V asked 
Aga Beg, the master of the horse. 

* Use no violence, by your child's soul !' ex- 
claimed I, <or they will strike our stomachs, as 
they did Mohamed Beg's.' 

The scene becoming much confused, we were 
about being very awkwairdly situated, when a well- 
dressed Frank stepped up, and» seeing who we 
were, immediately interfered, and explained to the 
men with painted sticks, that whatever we might 

* A tract of country near tlie riT«r Arazes, ftmoui for its nnmt-^ 

way lerpents. 
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have done it must have been tbrough ignorance. 
He released us from their superintendence ; and 
having kindly "accompanied us to our home, we 
there explained all that had happened ; and then 
to our confusion we found, that, instead of paying 
honour and respect to the shah of England, we 
had in fact been treating him worse than a dog. 
< La Ulaha, illaUah I Tb^re is but one GtoA !' ex- 
claimed Mohamed Beg. / What a country is this ! 
Who ever thought of abusing one's king to his 
face too ! Let us leave this ()eople ; they are too 
"bad. Out never sees them pray ; their wives are 
without shame ; and they heap abomination upon 
their own king's ht^ad !' 

* By my soul,' exciaim* d Aga Beg, * I thought 
that hissing waa tht Fiank mode of doing honour. 
We have all made a iVast of abomination !' 

* But pray, sir,' said I to the gentleman who 
had escorted us^ home^ < tell nie by what chance 
is it that the English people receive their kmg af- 
ter this manner I' 

< The popularity of our king,' said he, < de- 
pends upon circumstances, which no human 
power can control. The people are ignorant, 
and are led by designing demagogues. Bread is 
dear, they hbs the king ; trade ia dull, they hiss 
the king; they hate peace^ they hiss the king;, 
the queen behaves ill, they hiss the king. The 
following year, perhaps, bread is cheap and trade 
brisk, they cheer the kin^; his ships or his armies* 
gain a victory, they smother him with kindness; 
^i& ministers make good speeches, and talk of re«- 
ducing taxe&i, they will lay down their lives for 
him. Who can account,' said h^ <^for populac 
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favour, or popular disfavour 1 It is as uncertain 
as the wind that blows.' 

< 1 tell you what, sir/ said I, taking hold of the 
tip of my beard, and holding it out to him, < do 
you see thisi' 

* Yes,' answered he, * I see it.' 

* Well then, by this I swear, and I can swear 
by nothing more sacred, that if the people of Teh- 
ran, upon the presence of their shah, were even 
to spit in his presence, or to do any thing by look 
or speech that indicated disrespect, he would or- 
der a katl-Uaum^ a general massacre, to take 
place, and would not leave one rogue of them to 
look at the sun the next morning. By all the 
Imams, it is as true as I stand here.' 

The gentleman at this speech opened his eyes 
with astonishment, and seeing perhaps how cheap 
we held other peoples* heads, he made us a low 
bow, and took his leave. 

By this time the ambassador had returned, and 
when we had related to him and to the mehman- 
dar the adventures of the morning, they consoled 
us by laughing at our beards, and said that, if we 
expected to find in the English mob the same ser- 
Tility which existed in the Persian, we were much 
mistaken. * They are as different,' said they, < as 
the dirty puddle in which a camel drinks is to the 
sea, which at one hour is agitated by a hurricane^ 
at another lulled into a dead calm.' 

Mohamed Beg answered, for his part, that he 
would rather belong to the puddle, if what he had 
seen to-day and the day before, when he had been 
so mauled, were acts illustrative of the people of 
England. 
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The ambassador then described his adventures : 
Never had man seen so much in so short a space 
of time. A kin^ on a throne ; dresses of all de- 
scriptions ; gold, silver, velvet ; sticks, swords, and 
gold maces ; men with extraordinary wigs sprin- 
kled with dust; a multitude of omra^, with scar- 
let and ermine cloaks ; a rush of men, with a 
kedkhoda^ covered with false hair, at their head ; 
and to crown all, women ! * Oh such women P 
said he, * I was in love with them all ; they were 
all unveiled ; I saw much flesh whiter than snow ; 
eyes that killed ; and teeth which smiled delight !' 

We had never before seen our ambassador in 
such a state. But •there was one fair creature 
above the rest, of whose charms he raved ; he had 
never conceived that any thing human could be so 
beautiful; his heart was on fire. It was plain 
that this circumstance alone had reconciled him 
to a residence among the infidels ; and now we 
learned to appreciate the truth of that saying of 
our immortal Sheikh, * Be you seated in the 
most lonely shade of the valley of the angel of 
death, and let love be your companion, the de- 
sert will appear a paradise, and your wretched- 
ness will seem beatitude.^ He called her his 
jaWfeljeloob* ; swore that the leaf of her eyef 
was more tender than that of the rose ; that she 
was more brilliant than a moon fourteen days 
old J ; and that she was in the very eyeball§ of her 
age ; in short, he made on,e believe that she was 
a very phoenix, * The one of ones.' 

* RaTuher of heutt. t The eyeKd. 

I An eaeCen image for mittreia. { Pinoacle. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

vi dinner is given to the amboiSddar.-^Cy Ac pte^ 
cedenee of women* — Of wine-'drinking^ 

There seemed now to pervade one new and 
nluversal impulse throughout the eity to cwgre- 
gate in a thousand different manners, for objects 
whiph^o us were totally novel. The men soyght 
the womec), and the women received the men. 
In the morning they met at occasional visits to 
talk upon matters of little importance ; then they 
congregated in troops, on horselMick, or in carf» 
ria^es ; Ifaey then dispersed and separated into dif* 
ferent C9mpanies to eat ; and although by the 
time they had done this it was oar time for going 
to bed, yet again they met in larger imd more nu« 
merous assemblies, to dance, pr. to sit, or to be 
prised together in masses in a manner difficult to 
explain. In this we were told they followed their 
own pleasure ; nor we^^e these great meetings at 
all for the honour of their king, as pur principal 
ones generally are, but purely for their own grati- 
fiqatbn. When we meet in large bodies it is 
usually to attend ou^ shah; and although we do 
cohgr^j;a|e and eat together occasionally, yet 
who ever thought of doing so in the unboiuided 
manner of England ? 

The mehmandar camje into the ambassador's 
room the day aHer his appearance at the house 
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of parliamenti and said, < Here are 6ve inntatiotis 
to dinner to-day.^ * Aliab, Allah I' exclaimed the^ 
ambassador, <five inyilntions ! ' who can eat five 
dinners in pne day V "^ ' 

' ^ It is not necessary to eat theni all,' answered 
the mehmandar ; * it is enough that yon accept 
one. Tou eat one diriner, buf yoti may go to as 
many evening assembfies afterwards as you please. 
Here is a whole handful of invitations.' 

We remained' perfectly astonished. * ^o ca^ 
go through such labour^* said we, < and then live ? 
'We are Persians; we go to sleep when the last 
prayers have been ohanted^^ and we awake vi^th 
the dawn. How is this?' * 

* You will soon get accustomed to duV manners,' 
said the mehmandar. * We make little distinction 
between day andloight at this season.' 

Without more dilBculty the ambastedor,*ac- ' 
eompanied by the mehmandar and myself went 
to the dinner in question, which was given by one 
of the viziers; He dressed himself in bis best, 
putting on the c^ap of ceremony with the shawl 
round it, and girding himself with his diamond- 
hilted dagger. He had found it more tonvenient 
to adopt the shoes of the Franks (exceptmg on 
very great occasions, when fee, preserved our own 
high-heeled slippers,) because it was impossible 
for him to be always accompanied by h£s shoe- 
bearer. He intimated that Ttras to accompany 
him, and accordingly I also made my person as 
fit to be seen as possible. ' 

No. one came to inform us that the entertain- 
ment' w;as ready ; no one said the BismUlah ! but 
wt went straight to the vizier's house ; and we 
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were aanoanced b; very loud kn()cks on a closed 
door, inflicted by strong servants* Other servants 
having appeared fro^ within, we were invited to 
walk in. The ambassudor'smame was then called 
out at stated intervals, until we were ushered into 
the ball of meeting. Here, at the threshold, we 
were received by the vizier, who himself, was 
walkings about as well as most qf his guesta, for - -J 
there appeared to be perfect liberty on that score. ^ 

We then went to the vizier's wife, who seemed to '^ 

be quite as much at houie as her husband, and did 
her best by sweet smiles to make us welcome* 
There were several other khanums, very civil and ' 
handsome. - If any portion of a veil had been 
thrown over them, to bide certain parts of their 
very white persons, i should have been ui a fever 
of love at once ; but as it was, I scarcely thought 
of them as women* The conversation began by 
every person present appearing anxious to know 
whether we had seen the sun on that daj ^ for it 
was ascertained that it had been seen, but whether 
for one hour, or only half an hour, there appeared 
to be some serious doubts. The ambassador^ 
evidently tired at this constant allusion to our sup* 
posed worship of the sun, turned off the observa* 
tion by a compliment to the vizier's wife* * You 
do not want a sun in your cpuatr),' said he, <when 
you have such suns as the khanum's eyes to give 
light and joy to the world 1' 

When this was interpreted, it produced a universal 
cry of approbation, and was immediately taken 
up, with the greatest good humour, by the vizier 
himself who said, ' If his excellency is to be an • 
apostate, and if he is to worship these suns, (point- 
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ing tp the tody's eyes,) instead of his oifnire must 
look about as. . We must begin building harems, 
and manufacturing reils.' 

Upon this, a great deal of agreeable joking 

^ took place, which animated the whole party, and 
indeed gave us an insight itito the English charac- 
ter we had never before acquired. We, Persians, 
^ wh» are so fond of a good saying, were delighted 
to find that 8Q.much merriment could exist among 

,^ )>ersons who usually Kve in a fog ; and ttie ambas** 
sadqr, who thought that there might be some eti-^ 
'^ 4u^tte among them as to who should lanch the 
first joke, seeing that they were in general so* 
taciturn, willingly ventured to break the s|>el], 
aiid never lost an opportunity for the future put- 
ting in his word whenever he could do so with 
propriety. 

The entrance of a person with white dust on 
Ins head to invite us to the feast put an end for a 
time to the good humour that had broken out ; 
and when the company stood up, we discovered 
that there existed among the English to the full as^ 
muck etiquette about precedence as in our 
country. But Allah ! Allah ! who, let me say,^ 
were the objects of it ! Mohamed Beg, when I 
xelate^ the fact, would not believe it. Women ! 
— they, the women, took precedence. They 
walked out of the room first, while the mea 
seemed to struggle for the privilege of leading 
Aem forwards. Every honour was intended to- 
wards our ambassador ; he was invited to make 
Ins way with the vizier's wife, his right hand placed 
in her left y and, considering that thb was the first 
time he had perfornied such a ceremony, he teallj 



did tt amazingly weD. Without 6ven thinking of 
washing our binds before we began to eat, both 
men and women proceeded to the scene of action. 
What we Mussulmans were to do with our left 
hands was always a subject of deep consideration ; 
but in a country of infidels we took liberties that 
no other emergency could ever sanction. 

We entered a large room, in the centre of 
which was spread a table more curiously orna* 
mented than any we had yet seen. Around this 
we placed ourselves, but not without much of the 
difficulty of etiquette. I avow that, saving our 
own beards, which looked out of character among 
the smooth chins that wagged round the board, I 
was delighted at the sight. 'Tis triie that much 
more ncMse was heard than during one of our en- 
tertainments ; for the unceasing activity of the 
servants with creaking shoes, the clash of plates, 
the ringing of glasses, the slashing and cutting 
with sharp instruments, and, above all, the uni«^ 
versa! talking of the assembly, created a din to 
which we were little accustomed,, and which in 
Persia would be esteemed as faigbly indecorous.* 
But it was an enlivening sight ; and excepting the 
absence of a Hafiz to chant the luxuries of our 
wine, of the excellence of which even our blessed 
Prophet could have had no idea, the entertainmeni 
would have been perfect. Of what the nume- 
rous dishes were composed,. I did not give myself 
the trouble to conmder ; and without pausing to 



* Persian sairants in attendance at an entertainment are icarcel j 
keaid. TIk^ do their work withent ihoes ; and «s tbere ia no 
kanding of plates, and no dkangiog of knirei and foske, tile foiet i» 
great compared to the din of our tablet. 
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inquire whether the mutton had properly bled, or 
whether the poultry had died the true death, I eat 
whatever came in my way. I certainly made one 
or two scrutinizing pauses at a new sort of flesh, 
and which I fimcied might be that of the unclean 
beast ^ but Mn the name of Allah ^' said I, <what 
is the use of sticking about pollution^ when we 
have now been steeped in it ever since we have 
lived among the infidel V and so I ate of every 
thing that was offered to me. If Mohamed Beg 
had been with us, he would have been blowing 
over his shoulders during the whole of the enter* 
tainment The ambassador seemed to be as 
much at his ease as any one of the most experi- 
enced eaters of a dinner among the English them- 
selves« He managed the spoons, knives, claws, 
and pincers, with surprishig dexterity. I must 
own that I was not so fortunate, for I made one 
or two mistakes merely from the force of previous 
habit, which evidently had an unfavourable effect 
upon those around me. I shared my neighbour's 
bread, which is here looked upon as offensive as 
it is otherwise in Persia. I drank out of his 
glass ; and once I presented a bit with my fingers 
from a dish before me, at which he made a start 
as if I had offered poison. Although we did not 
sit with our knees double, but were quite at our 
ease upon chairs, with legs pendant, yet the great 
length of the entertainment almost killed me. At 
length there was a general move, but to my as-^ 
tonishment, the women only took their departure. 
This was the nearest approach to our own customs 
which I had yet seen, and I asked my neighbour 
why this distinction was made ? why the women: 
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alone went ? » jHfe seemed puzzled for an explana- 
tion. < Is it thus ordained in your scriptures,? 
said I, <or is it ordered by your kingi' Still he 
was at a loss for an answer ; and I concluded that 
this migfat be a custom borrowed from Islam. 'My 
neighbour h&ted that the absence of the women 
left the men at greater liberty fo talk and drmk 
wu^e. <Ah^ then,' said I, <you mujst have 
adopted that maxim of the East, which saith^ 
^ first dinner, then c0nij[ersation ;' but if drinking 
be your object, this is not the way to set about it 
Do as we do in Persia ; get., up betimes in the > 
morning ; go into a garden ; seat yourself ' near a 
running stream ; put flowers on your head ; hare 
songsters and nightingales ; drink tHl your senses 
are gone ; watt till they return ; then drink again, 
and take no thought of time ; let day and night 
be the i^ame, until at length you have so eotnpletely 
soaked* youtself with wine, that it is time to cry 
out, < Enough 1 eiiough !" « 

. Whether my neighbour understood ipy attempt 
to e&pkm myself in English, I know no^ but he 
.eyed me with astonishment. 

At length the dinner was over, and witb un- 
washed hands we proceeded to the room of as« 
sembly, wh^ we found the vizier's wife and her 
khanums ready again to i«ceive us. 
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